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F siieiiees FAMOUS visaeiaabia™ 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Well-rooted, pot-grown plants. 
No set-back. Some fruit this sea- 
son, full crop next year. Choose 
from these favorite June-bearing 
varieties: 


DORSETT, PREMIER, FAIRFAX, 
CHESAPEAKE, STARBRIGHT 


100 plants .. .°9°-" 


Everbearing Variety, Gem, 100 plants ... $12.50 
Shipment Only By Railway Express, Collect 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS 


Extra fine, selected planting stock ... famous Mary 
Washington variety. Very large, superb quality, resistant 
to rust. Shipped at once. 


25 plants for $2.50; 50 for $4.25; 100 for $6.75. 
POSTPAID 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Try growing mouth-watering, vitamin-rich Sweet Potatoes 
in your garden. Decidedly. productive even in the North. 
Famous Nansemond variety. Strong, well-rooted cuttings. 


MIXED GLADIOLUS 100 plants, $1.75; 250 plants, $3.75. 
































Our choicest mixture — selected from the newer and finer large- POSTPAID 
ie varieties - our cope y ba Notch blend. Beautiful 
ta Spikes in a rainDOw array of colors. 
25 for $1.85 100 for $7.00. POSTPAID SPECIAL DAHLIA COLLECTION 
Eight outstanding, large decorative varieties, labelled by 
GLADIOLUS COLLECTION name, for a spectacular display. 
Six famous varieties, bagged separately by name. Large, mag- Get this $4.60 value (8 tubers) for $3.50. 
nificent blooms in separate colors. Two collections (16 tubers) for $6.50. 
5 of each (30 bulbs).... $3.05... POSTPAID Fé 
10 of each (60 bulbs).... $5.95 — , 
15 of each (90 bulbs)... $8.65 PAID BRECK’S ae 








The Latest Horticultural Miracle! TRANSPLANT 


WEEDONE [ruse 


vant oom better Crops 
The Sensational New Weed Killer 


Waterproof windowsill 








Containing “(2.4,D” boxes 11” long to grow 4 ORDER 
So amazing is this new weed killer that it sone Sane 2 Bee BY MAIL 

: AL wena ants fc ostpai 
was featured in articles in  tteanten tor Postpaid 

FEB. BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, correct wes mee ies . wy F somes 
drainage. ndividua xes for potted plants 
FEB. 19th TIME, JAN. COUNTRY GENTLEMAN band-pots for big root 18 for $3.50 
° growth. Full instruc- or . 
Safe, sure, effective ete 18 boxes for 198 potted plants 








Ki 6 OZ, bottle for 300 sq. ft., 
ae vem $1.10 POsTPAID 





poison ivy 7 qt. bottle, for 1,500 sq. ft., BIG, FULL COLOR 

to the $4.20 POsTPAID GARDEN BOOK 

root tips! | gal.cas, for 6,000 sq. ft., Voted “tops” by experts. 
$12.00 by EXPRESS Crammed with  garden- 


making helps. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 Offers best seeds, bulbs, 


roses, supplies. 


a Please send 10c for postage 
and handling (unless order- 
ee 











561 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 











SPRING fever usually makes for a good early vegetable garden, but it 
takes planning to maintain production right through to the end of the 
season. 

IF THE Winter has been kind to the tops of hybrid tea rose bushes, they 
need not be cut back severely. More live wood left in place will mean 
more blooms in Summer. 

SOAKING the roots of diseased peonies and delphiniums with semesan, 
as well as keeping the soft, young growth covered with a fungicide may 
contribute to making the plants healthier. 

TUBEROUS-rooted begonias should not be permitted to become pot 
bound before planting time arrives. Also, they should always be 
handled with a minimum of root disturbance. 

GROUND corn cobs are one of the most satisfactory mulches for roses 
and garden plants in general. At present, this product may not be gen- 
eraly obtainable. However, it is on the list of postwar horticultural 
commodities. 

SPRING is the time to plant or replant Japanese anemones if they are to 
put on their usual Autumn show of flowers in normal fashion. Young 
plants set out from pots can well be planted fairly close together in 
odd-numbered groups. 

THE COMPOST pile is not a dump to be added to over a long period. 
As soon as enough waste material has been accumulated it should all 
be put to be composted in a layered heap, after which the saving of 
debris for making another pile should start. 

SPRING is the time to discourage unwanted plants of Oriental poppies. 
Digging out the roots and hoeing off any shoots which appear later is 
usually enough. By this same token, the time when the plants are in 
growth is the poorest one for planting this colorful perennial. 

ARRANGING for the addition of plenty of manure or compost and the 
use of fertilizer can be a part of the weed control program. Weeds are 
usually worse in soil of low fertility simply because they are more able 
to make use of small amounts of plant nutrients than are the crop 
plants. 

MANY growers no longer heed the old advice about not applying lime 
and manure or lime and complete fertilizer at the same time. In many 
a garden, complete fertilizer, manure or compost and ground lime- 
stone are spread one over the other and dug into the soil in the same 
operation. 

SEEDLINGS grown in bottomless plant bands require less frequent and 
more careful watering than those in small clay pots. Having vertical 
sides, the bands hold more soil than do tapered pots of the same top 
dimensions. Also, the impervious walls of the bands prevent water 
loss by evaporation. 

DIGGING superphosphate and, if necessary, ground limestone into the 
subsoil in the bottom of the hole into which a tree or shrub is to be set, 
or the trench in which a hedge is being planted will promote deeper 
rooting, both from the presence of additional nutriment and from 
increased soil aération. 

LATE-flowering shrubs such as franklinia, hydrangea, shrub althza and 
butterfly bush should be pruned in Spring, if pruning is called for. 
Very often, the removal of dead wood is all that is necessary. Even 
that can lead to violent pruning in the case of the butterfly bush which 
usually dies to the ground. So also, do vitex and callicarpa. 

A FEW of the bulbous plants such as the regal lily and eremurus start 
growth so early in Spring that their shoots may be injured by frosts 
if not given some protection when very low temperatures threaten. 
Delphiniums sometimes suffer from this same kind of injury. When 
cultivating the garden early in Spring, be careful not to hoe off the 
growing tips of lilies which have yet to emerge from the earth. 

HIGHBUSH blueberries require very little more pruning than the re- 
moval of the weakest branches during the first year or two after plant- 
ing. Some growers remove any blossoms which appear in order that 
all plant food may be used for growth. Bearing-sized plants will bene- 
fit from the removal or shortening of older stems which are bearing 
short, weak shoots and small berries. Fruit buds for next year will 
appear on shoots grown during the coming Summer. 
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THE COVER—A Spring garden in New 
England. Photograph by Burr A. Church. 
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The old farm house and garden representing New England at the Spring flower show in Boston. 
The old well sweep, the rail fence and the lilacs by the door made the exhibit highly realistic. 
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A southern garden at the Boston show had the facade of a colonial mansion to set it off. 
Camellias, rhododendrons and azaleas were used in the garden. 
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BOSTON HAS A MAJOR SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


flower show of major proportions. It was made possible 

because the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, spon- 
soring it, has sufficient space in the building which it owns and 
occupies for housing such an exhibition. Although no effort 
was made to reach outside the Boston area for attendance or for 
exhibitors, the show, nevertheless, took on a national aspect 
because the exhibits were so designed as to carry out realistically 
the exhibition’s theme, ‘Springtime in America.’ Even the 
garden clubs in their flower arrangements, which had a promi- 
nent place in the show, used this theme as the choice of their 
displays. 

The great exhibition hall had as its focal point what appeared 
to be an area of considerable size lifted from a California red- 
wood forest. Ferns and other native plants were seen growing 
at the base of the 
giant trees and a gen- 
tle mist filled the air. 
Frost and Higgins, 
Arlington, Mass., 
worked out this un- 
usual exhibit and re- 
ceived a gold medal. 

Another large ex- 
hibit in this hall, and 
a nostalgic one, 
represented New 
England with a door- 
yard scene fronting 
a weathered farm 
house. Public reac- 
tion to this exhibit 
made the fact clear 
that such a scene has 
a deep hold on the 
imagination and 
longings of urban 
dwellers. Weston Nurseries, Weston, Mass., set up this exhibit. 

Colorado was represented by a hillside planting filled with 
fritillarias, mertensias, cypripediums and other wild flowers 
bordering one of the loveliest brooks ever introduced at a Boston 
show. This exhibit was set up by Will C. Curtis, ‘‘Garden-in- 
the-Woods,”” South Sudbury, Mass. 

Across the aisle, visitors found a rhododendron and azalea 
exhibit which might well have been taken from the great Smoky 


A GAIN, this year, it fell to Boston to have the only Spring 





A Spring garden as visualized by the garden club committee 
2t the Boston exhibition. 


Mountains of North Carolina. It was set up by Cherry Hill 
Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. 

A Florida garden, jungle-like in character, had shadowy tree 
trunks as a background and a foreground made colorful with 
anthuriums, calla lilies and crotons. This exhibit was created 
by the Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of Boston. 

To represent the Southwest, a large area was given over to 
a desert garden, displaying an excellent collection of cacti and 
other succulents. This well staged and interesting exhibit was 
set up by F. I. Carter and Sons, Tewksbury, Mass. 

Reaching the lecture hall, visitors found the Springtime in 
America theme culminating in a spectacular exhibit representing 
a southern garden with the pillared facade of a southern mansion 
as its background. The garden was paved with brick except for 
the borders, which were filled with rhododendrons, azaleas and 
camellias. This ex- 
hibit, an illustration 
of which is shown 
herewith, was set up 
by the Bay State 
Nurseries, North 
Abington, Mass., and 
was awarded a gold 
medal and the medal 
of the Horticultural 
Society of New York 
as being the most 
beautiful exhibit in 
the show. 

Departing from 
the general scheme, 
an exhibit of acacias 
which filled one en- 
tire hall to the exclu- 
sion of all other 
plants, was one of the 
exhibition’s most 
outstanding features. Visitors came back time and again to this 
room, one of them remarking that nothing in Heaven could be 
more beautiful. This exhibit was made by Mrs. Galen L. Stone 
of Boston and Marion, Mass. (Stewart Johnson, gardener). 
Mrs. Stone is now one of the few private estate owners pos- 
sessing a large collection of acacias. This exhibit won the presi- 
dent’s cup, the gold medal of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society for exceptional culture and the gold medal certificate of 





Arrangement to represent the Pacific 
coast, the material used including 
pear blossoms and daffodils. 


the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Orchids in variety were staged on rather 
a large scale by co-operating local members 
of the American Orchid Society. 

Plants of the green and white-flowered 
cypripedium, Maudiz, in flaring green 
pots, were arranged in pyramidal fashion 
against a dark background by Butter- 
worth’s, Framingham, Mass. 

Another outstanding orchid exhibit was 
made up of cymbidiums and shown by 
Mrs. Robert Treat Paine II (James Hur- 
ley, gardener). The Carolina Orchid 
Growers, Inc., Southern Pines, N. C., sent 
an outstanding inflorescence of Renan- 


thera coccinea with five branches each 
carrying about 15 red blooms. 

The work being done among hospital- 
ized service personnel was shown in two 
exhibits. 

A first class certificate was awarded to a 
double snapdragon, Vee, exhibited by 
C. H. Lothrop, Lexington, Mass. An- 
other snapdragon, originated by Harold 
E. White of the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege and named Helen Tobin for the wife 
of the governor of the Bay State, won an 
award of merit. 

Awards of merit also went to the carna- 
tions Arundel exhibited by George H. 
Meloon, Portland Me., Bette Davis and 
Sylvia shown by Patten & Co., Tewks- 
bury, Mass., Orchid Stornaway and a 
cypripedium seedling shown by John S. 
Ames, North Easton (R. G. Chamberlain, 
gardener), won awards of merit. 

Arnold forsythia, shown by the Arnold 
Arboretum, is a product of colchicine tech- 
nique which has produced a plant with 
more and better blooms. 

An advance showing was made of a new 
hybrid tea rose of French origin which will 
be introduced next year by the Conard 
Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. This new va- 
riety has been named ‘‘Peace’’ and bears its 
fragrant, creamy yellow, violet tipped 
petals on exceptionally vigorous plants. 

Indicative of a current trend in Boston 
shows was a collection of house plants 
exhibited by the Essex Horticultural Club, 


. 


Arrangement representing Louisiana, 
with rhododendrons, Easter lilies and 
olive flowers. 


Hathorne, Mass. Included were foliage, 
flowering plants and bulbs. One particu- 
larly interesting display of bulbous plants 
of this type were the veltheimias shown by 
Edwin S. Webster, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
(Peter Arnott, gardener). Also, there was 
a bold group of clivias from the green- 
houses of Mrs. E. D. Brandegee, Brook- 
line (George Hewitt, gardener). Speci- 
mens of primulas, stocks and similar green- 
house pot plants in variety were exhibited 
by Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. (George Palmer, gardener) . 

The Massachusetts State College as- 
sumed the task of answering the questions 
of Victory gardeners. 


What looked like a section of a great redwood forest occupied one end of the large 
exhibition hall at the Spring flower show in Boston. 
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When Wild Flowers Are Tamed— 


An expert describes the best methods to follow in 
order to succeed with wildings in the home garden 


ORE than ever, gardeners are realiz- 

ing the garden value of native wild 
flowers because of their hardiness, beauty 
and adaptability to American landscapes. 
This growing interest has created a large 
demand for native plants. 

The answer to the problem of obtaining 
planting stock of wild flowers when they 
are not available as nursery grown plants is 
to grow one’s own. That this is possible 
has been proved in our plantings, where we 
have something more than 2000 native 
species and varieties, largely propagated 
and grown on the place. Therefore, I 
would like to discuss some easily workable 
methods by which a few of the best-loved 
wildlings can be handled. It takes a little 
energy and a little patience to make many 
grow where one grew before, but the 
mechanics involved are simple. 

In the following notes, seeds are to go 
into beds of finely pulverized soil in frames 
or the open ground except when directions 
are definitely otherwise. Sowing in drills 
four to six inches apart is far more satis- 
factory than broadcast scattering. The 
usual coverage depths are four times the 
seed diameter. In most cases, we like seeds 
to be in the ground soon after ripening, 
anyway by late Fall, so that they winter 
there. This is Nature’s way. Exceptions 
are stated in some cases. However, if un- 
available until later, Spring-sowing may 
give good results but nearly always will 
result in later germination. The young 
plants should be transplanted before they 
start to crowd each other. 

Trilliums need shade and soil whose 
make-up is at least half humus. Their fruit 
is a fleshy red berry which ripens in late 
Summer. To propagate them, squeeze out 
the seeds and sow in a nursery bed out-of- 
doors immediately while still wet, two 
seeds to the inch and a half-inch deep. The 
plants will appear one year from the fol- 
lowing Spring and bloom three growing 
seasons later. 

To increase double-flowered trilliums 
and those showing color variations, re- 
move sufficient soil from about each tuber 
to expose a prominent growth ring just 
below the stem but do not disturb the 
roots. Cut a channel one-sixteenth-inch 
wide and deep just under this ring and 
parallel with it and replace the soil. In 
June of the following year, remove and 
replant the small tubers which will have 
formed along the cut surface. 

Trillium grandiflorum, giant snow tril- 
lium, and T. nivale, its three-inch counter- 
part, thrive in neutral soil. T. stylosum, 
rose trillium, T. sessile luteum, yellow 
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trillium, and T. hugeri do well in acid soil. 
T. undulatum, painted trillium, also re- 
quires acid soil and T. erectum, purple 
trillium, is indifferent as to growing 
medium. Pink, white and yellow forms 
of this species occur. The best double- 
flowered trillium is a form of T. grandi- 
florum, which has more than 20 petals. 

Arisema triphyllum, jack-in-the-pul- 
pit, is grown from seeds and handled in 
the same manner as trillium. Germination 
takes place the following Spring and flow- 
ers appear two years later. It requires 
moisture and part to full shade. 

Actza pachypoda, white baneberry, and 
A. rubra, red baneberry, are grown by 
sowing the fresh berries as directed for 
trillium, before they have a chance to dry. 
Plants appear the following Spring and 
flowers two years later. 

Anemonella thalictroides, rue anemone, 
produces seeds that are rather small for 
open-ground handling. They are usually 
sown in a container. Germination takes 
place the first Spring and flowers appear in 
the second year. Humus soil and part to 
full shade are necessary. 

Aquilegia canadensis, wild columbine, 
seeds are sown as late in Fall as possible. 
Little plants will be up thickly the next 
Spring and graceful, colorful flowers will 
open the year after. 

Asclepias tuberosa, butterfly-weed, seeds 
are sown one-half inch deep, two to the 
inch, in late Fall. Germination will follow 
in the Spring. Flowers may be expected 





The author tells how to grow may- 
flowers, Epigeea repens. 


the next season. Root cuttings are some- 
times taken in May and planted upright 
with stem ends barely beneath the soil 
surface. 

Caltha palustris, marsh-marigold, may 
be propagated by early Spring division or 
by seeds kept constantly wet. Germination 
takes place the following Spring and flow- 
ers appear two years later. 

Cimicifuga racemosa, black cohosh, 
seeds are sown four to the inch and one- 
half inch deep. Germination follows in 
the Spring but flowers are not to be ex- 
pected until two or three years later. 

Cornus canadensis, bunchberry, berries 
sown before they dry will germinate the 
first Spring. Flowers appear two years 
later. Shade and acid humus are required. 

Cypripedium calceolus pubescens, yel- 
low lady-slipper, divisions can be made 
any time that the plants are dormant. To 
accomplish this, dig the whole clump, 
working carefully from beyond the wide- 
spreading roots. Use a sharp knife and cut 
between buds with minimum of root dam- 
age. In replanting, care must be taken to 
be sure that soil is between all roots. Shade 





Stems of Lobelia cardinalis will develop young plants when laid flat and 
covered with a quarter inch of sand. 
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to half shade and neutral to slightly acid 
soil are required. 

Cypripedium reginz, showy lady- 
slipper, is grown by the same method as 
C. ¢. pubescens. This plant requires moist, 
neutral soil and light or part shade. It will 
not endure standing water. 

Dodecatheon meadia, shooting star, 
seeds are best sown in a container of acid, 
humus soil. Germination occurs the first 
Spring and flowers appear the next or the 
one following. It thrives in light or part 
shade. 

Epigza repens, mayflower, responds to 
various propagation methods. An easy 
and certain method is to mound established 
plants to a depth of two inches with a 
mixture of acid leaf mold or peat and acid 
loam in about equal proportions, entirely 
covering the plants except for two or three 
leaves at the end of each twig. If kept 
moist, roots will form along the buried 
parts after a season or two and each when 
separated from the parent will be an inde- 
pendent plant. Scraping just through the 
bark of buried portions with the finger- 
nail to the length of an inch, and one- 
quarter way around the stem, will aid root 
formation. 

Gentiana andrewsi, closed gentian, seed 
germinates freely the following Spring 
after Fall sowing. Plants will flower the 
next year. It thrives in neutral soil and 
sun but endures light shade. Gentiana 
linearis, narrow-leaved gentian, is propa- 
gated in the same way except that it toler- 
ates an acid soil. 

Gentiana crinita, fringed gentian, seeds 
must be sown almost as soon as ripe for 
they lose vitality quickly. They need an 
after-ripening period at low temperature, 
but it is better that the temperature does 
not go so low that the seeds are actually 
frozen. Sown in flats, the seeds germinate 
the first Spring. Flowers appear the second 
year. This gentian needs moisture and 
good drainage and is indifferent to soil 
reactions. The seedlings should be potted 
while still tiny because, later, root injury 
may be too great. They will endure sun or 
part shade. 

Hepatica americana, round-lobed he- 
patica, is propagated by division in Spring 
or by seeds which will germinate the first 
Spring and flower the third year. Seeds are 
hard to catch and a good method is to have 
a few mother plants in loose, humus-filled 
soil which can be kept weeded. They will 
self-sow under these conditions. Shade is 
required. Handle H. acutiloba in the same 
way but give it neutral soil in which to 
grow. 

Iris cristata, crested iris, and I. verna, 
dwarf iris, seeds germinate the first Spring 
and flower in the second or third year. 
They are easy to divide in Summer. Acid 
soil and part shade or sun are required. 

Lilium canadense, meadow lily, seeds 
are sown three-quarters of an inch deep 
in near neutral loam before they dry out. 
Three seeds to the inch in rows four inches 
apart is about the proper spacing. Ger- 
mination occurs in second Spring and flow- 


ers may be expected in the third or fourth 
year. Sun or part shade are satisfactory. 
Scales of the bulbs, taken as the flowers 
pass, may be sown in the same way but 
should be placed twice as deep. Flowers 
appear in the third or fourth year. This 
lily often propagates in this manner in 
fields which are plowed, with consequent 
breaking up of bulbs. 

Lilium superbum, Turk’s-cap lily, is 
treated in the same manner as L. canadense 
but it is given an acid soil. 

Linnea borealis americana, twinflower, 
cuttings are taken in Spring or early Sum- 
mer and root easily in sand and acid peat. 
They are potted in an acid medium which 
is rich in humus. Shade is required. 

Lobelia cardinalis, cardinal flower, and 
L. siphilitica, large blue lobelia, seeds are 
sown in Spring and take about three weeks 
to come up. The flowers appear the second 
year. Cuttings taken when the plants are 
flowering root 100 percent in sand in three 
weeks. A much faster method of propaga- 
tion is to lay the stems flat, covering with 
a quarter inch of sand, and let leaves stick 
out at all angles. In three weeks, each leaf 
axil will produce several plants with excel- 
lent roots. The method is particularly val- 
uable to reproduce white-flowered and 
other color forms. Cuttings can be rooted 
in Winter in a frame or pit. 

Mitchella repens, partridge berry, cut- 
tings taken in August will root in sand in 
three weeks, after which they can be trans- 
ferred to shaded acid soil, rich in humus. 

Mertensia virginica, Virginia bluebells, 
seed sown about July | before it drys— 
in drills outside—will germinate the next 
Spring. During the first season, roots 
which look like small carrots and are six 
to eight inches long and may be one-half 
inch in diameter will develop. Flowers 
appear in the third year. Only an average 
amount of moisture is required and if soil 
is not allowed to dry out, it will stand full 
sun. 

Phlox divaricata, wild blue phlox, can 
be divided in early Summer. Also, cuttings 
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may be made in Summer or in October or 
November and placed in a pit or cool 
greenhouse. Phlox subulata, moss pink, 
may be divided after blooming. Cuttings 
can be taken in October or November and 
placed in a nursery bed cut-of-doors. 

Polygala paucifolia, fringed polygala, 
cuttings placed in sand in Summer require 
about ten weeks to root. Root cuttings, 
even the smallest, will grow easily in acid 
leaf mold. Pot them in acid soil which has 
a high humus content. This plant requires 
shade. 

Polygonatum biflorum, small solomons- 
seal, and P. commutatum, great solomons- 
seal, berries if sown outside, germinate the 
second Spring. Plant the berries two to 
the inch and three-fourths inch deep. 
Flowers appear in the third year. Root 
cuttings taken in the Fall and placed in a 
mulched coldframe, may lie dormant all 
the following season, but are a sure method 
of propagation. 

Potentilla tridentata, wine-leaf cinque- 
foil, seeds germinate during the first Spring 
and bloom the second year. Divisions in 
the Spring or early Summer take hold read- 
ily if watered and shaded. Sun is required. 

Pyrola elliptica, shinleaf, and P. rotun- 
difolia, round-leaved pyrola, root cuttings 
develop well in acid peat even though the 
young plants are slow to come up. Shade 
is needed. 

Sabatia dodecandra, marsh pink, seeds 
are best sown in a container. Germination 
takes place in the first, Spring. Flowers 
appear in the second year. It may also be 
propagated by division. The first-season 
rosettes will have a diameter of three or 
four inches. Even these small plants can 
be divided into six or seven. 

Sanguinaria canadensis, bloodroot, seeds 
sown in Summer as soon as they are ripe 
will germinate the first Spring. Flowers 
appear in the second year. The seeds must 
be screened against mice. Propagation may 
also be by division and root cuttings. 

Silene caroliniana, wild pink, seeds are 
sown in Summer as soon as they are ripe. 
Germination occurs the next Spring and 
flowers appear the second year. Sand, acid 
soil and full sun to part shade are needs. 
Only about 10 percent of the seeds will 
germinate. 

Smilacina racemosa, false solomons-seal, 
berries are sown in Fall three-fourths of an 
inch deep and germinate the next Spring. 
Flowers do not appear until the third year. 
Root cuttings produce new plants easier 
and faster. 

Tiarella cordifolia, foamflower, plants 
which are grown in loose leafmold will 
increase by runners. 

Viola pedata, bird’s-foot violet, is prob- 
ably propagated easiest by digging plants 
in early Spring, each with a block of earth 
about three by three inches and leaving 
open the holes from which they are taken. 
New plants will arise on the sides of the 
holes from severed root ends. 

—Will C. Curtis. 
“Garden-in-the- Woods,” 
South Sudbury, Mass. 
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FIND that the most commonly known 

grape hyacinth, Muscari, Heavenly Blue, 
a varietal form of M. botryoides, is not 
particularly suitable for pot culture, be- 
cause it makes a heavy mat of somewhat 
straggling foliage. In the open ground, 
when established, the foliage begins to 
appear in August or early September, al- 
though flowers do not come until the 
following April. 

Some of the other species of muscari, 
however, make rather effective subjects for 
a cool greenhouse or even a room window 
if the temperature is moderate. 

Chancing to pick up a dozen bulbs of 
M. conicum last November, I put them 
in a seven-inch pan and stood them under 
the greenhouse bench, where the tempera- 
ture was around 50 degrees. Examination 
after a few weeks showed plenty of roots, 
but no top growth appeared until the latter 
part of January and then buds rose with 
the leaves, which stayed erect and were 
rather shorter than the flower stems when 
at their full height. 


MADE an error by standing the pan on 

a warm shelf near the glass to hasten de- 
velopment, the result being that some of 
the spikes failed to open their lower florets, 
but on the whole the pan in mid-February 
was a pleasing addition to the flowering 
plants at that time, these, including tuber- 
ous and semperflorens begonias, lachenalias 
in several varieties, Primula malacoides, 
veltheimias, Easter lilies and the spray 
orchids Oncidium splendidum and Pha- 
lenopsis schilleriana. 

The most brilliant blue form I know, 
however, is M. azureum (Hyacinthus 
ciliatus), but my experience with this, the 
white-flowering form of M. botryoides, 
and one or two others, is that in the garden 
none of them stay and multiply as does the 
standard Heavenly Blue variety. 


S A long-time member of the Royal 
Horticultural Society I read rather 
carefully’ the quite unattractive pages of its 
monthly Journal, in which are reflected the 
horticultural doings of Britain. This great 
national society, the like of which we have 
not yet begun to approximate in America, 
uses its hundreds of years of background 
and its wide reach to keep the garden alive 
and advancing, even in war-time. 

I have been reading constantly in the 
pages of this restrained publication of what 
goes on in the garden and out of it, for 
glasshouse relations are not neglected, 
either in corréspondence or in reports from 
the establishment maintained at Wisley, 
where the Royal Horticultural Society ac- 
tually has a great greenhouse outfit from 
which reports constantly come, covering 
orchids and many rare things. 
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One can get a hint as to what this solid 
old organization means as attention is paid 
to its financial statement printed in the 
February Journal. With a large interest- 
bearing invested fund back of it, the re- 
ceipts for last year approximated, from 
memberships, donations and _ invested 
funds, about $175,000, and the Royal 
Horticultural Society calmly keeps on 
when it must show a ‘‘Balance being excess 
of the expenditure over revenue deducted 
from general reserve’’ of close to $25,000. 





Arnold M. Davis Goes 
to Cleveland 


T IS announced by the Garden Center 

of Greater Cleveland, Ohio, that Arnold 
M. Davis of Amherst, Mass., has been made 
director of that institution as of April 1. 
On the staff of the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Mr. Davis has become widely known 
as a speaker and writer as well as for his 
remarkably comprehensive knowledge of 
horticultural subjects. For several years 
he has been the garden authority of the 
“Boston Globe.”’ He is a member of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the 
American Herb Society and the New Eng- 
land Wild Flower Society and is a fellow 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. His 
genial personality, his wide acquaintance- 
ship and his expert knowledge will un- 
doubtedly do much to enhance the pres- 
tige of the Greater Cleveland Garden Cen- 
ter, which has already done much notable 
work in the field of horticulture. 





Arnold M. Davis, who has been made 
director of the Greater Cleveland 
(Ohio) Garden Center. 
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N ARTICLE in Horticulture recently 
discussed rooting chrysanthemum 
cuttings in individual small pots, using 
sandy soil. This is an old time method, 
one used for various cuttings. Most old 
works recommend sandy soil as a medium 
for cuttings and prompted by this fact, one 
of the staff at the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege several years ago, made a test with 
various mediums and reported that sandy 
soil gave better average results than sand 
or peat moss mixtures. The old time prop- 
agator often advocated inserting cuttings 
around the edge of pans filled with sandy 
soil. 

Commercial propagation on a large 
scale probably brought about sand bench 
methods, but the small garden does not 
have to follow such a routine. 

In the greenhouse I have this season 
rooted ten cuttings of a new chrysanthe- 
mum as the root stock produced them, in 
two-inch pots singly, using my regular 
seed compost, which is very light, as a 
medium and standing the pots on damp 
gravel in a tray on a warm shelf. Not a 
cutting has failed. 


HE little greenhouse discussed on Page 

88, Horticulture, February 15, is not 
a new idea, although the use of the wire 
sashes in the Summer is. Low-built houses 
with the ground level serving for benches 
and a sunken path between, have long been 
used. They are more or less glorified pits 
and were perhaps more often found in 
market gardens than elsewhere, although 
nurserymen have used such houses for 
storage. If I recall rightly, the authors of 
the ‘“Winter Flowers in the Sun Heated 
Pit,”’ got their idea of such a house as 
described by them, through visiting a 
nurseryman in Massachusetts. 

More than 40 years ago a friend used 
a sunken lean-to for growing tuberous- 
rooted begonias. The cave was not more 
than one foot above ground and the path- 
way was alongside the brick wall so that 
the grade level dirt bench was well lighted 
although rather wide. The house was not 
used in Winter, however, except for some 
hardy things. 

During the Summer the tuberous-rooted 
begonias in this house were marvelous, 
but because of the distance from the dwell- 
ing my friend had a larger, span-roof, 
heated house constructed at the end of his 
lawn. 

One season was enough to convince him 
that for begonias during the Summer, the 
old lean-to with its sunken path was far 
superior to the new house, the reason 
being simple, as with slat benches and 
full exposure, the humidity and coolness 
necessary could not be maintained in the 
Summer. 








Vegetable Varieties Approved— 


An expert describes the kinds which are the 
best for gardens of amateurs in the Mid-west 


HEN answering a question as to the 

best vegetable varieties for the Mid- 
dle West, the editors can do no better than 
to quote from a list by R. Milton Carleton 
of Chicago in ‘‘Garden Pants,’’ the publi- 
cation of the Men’s Garden Club of High- 
land Park, Ill. Mr. Carleton’s recom- 
mendations are as follows: 


Bush Beans, Green: The standard of 
quality is Tendergreen round pod. Plenti- 
ful is somewhat better in quality than 
Bountiful (both are roundpods) but the 
beans are not so good when canned. 
Streamliner is good for the first early plant- 
ing (resists rotting in cold, wet soil) but is 
stringy and tough if allowed to mature. 

Bush Beans, Wax: Golden Bountiful or 
Gold Standard for flat pods. Pencil Pod 
Wax is best round pod kind. 

Pole Beans: Potomac is much superior 
to Kentucky Wonder. Just as productive, 
with less fiber, same flavor, Kentucky 
Wonder Wax is the only good wax pole 
bean in the North. Lazy Wife is a fine big 
white marrowfat bean for baking and 
shelling; also good as a snap bean. 

Bush Limas: The new Fordhook 242 
is the only bush lima that produces well in 
midwestern heat and has the high quality 
of the regular Fordhook. 

Beets: Crosby’s Egyptian is highest in 
quality. Perfected Detroit has the deepest 
color. Good for All is the best variety for 
canning or pickling whole. 

Cabbage: Jersey Queen is best in qual- 
ity, early, disease resistant. Bugner is the 
best Winter keeper. Wisconsin All Seasons, 
planted early, matures in time to make 
high quality kraut during late Summer. 

Carrots: Coreless types like Touchon, 
Table Queen and Red Heart are best for use 
fresh, canned or frozen. Nantes Half-Long 
and Improved Chantenay are best for stor- 
ing in the cellar or buried out-of-doors. 
Oxheart is good for heavy clay soils. 

Sweet Corn: Hybrid varieties are supe- 
rior to the old Golden Bantam. We recom- 
mend planting four hybrid varieties—Lee, 
Our Choice, Golden Cross Bantam and 
Ioana all at once to insure cross pollination. 

Cucumbers: Mandarin for slicing and 
Grow Quick for pickling will mature a 
crop before blight kills the vines. Where 
blight is not bad, The Vaughan is the 
highest quality slicing cucumber. 

Endive: Broad Leaved White Escarolle 
(Florida Full Heart) or Florida Deep 
Heart give the biggest yields and the finest 
flavor; superior to the old curled sort. 

Lettuce: Choose Oak Leaf or Black 
Seeded Simpson for leaf lettuces. Great 
Lakes is the only lettuce that will head in 


Summer heat. Bibb has quality for early 
Spring and late Summer, but cannot take 
heat. Crisp as Ice has a longer season than 
Bibb and is almost as good. 

Muskmelon: Benders Surprise, Hearts 
of Gold and Pride of Wisconsin are the 
only melons that do well on heavy prairie 
soils. Hale’s Best No. 36 is best for resist- 
ance to mildew. All these are first class on 
lighter soils also. 

Parsley: Champion Moss Curled is 








Photo: Bureau of Plant Industry 
The end of a rake handle makes a good 
furrow for small seeds. For seeds that 
must go deeper, the narrow side of a 
mattock or the corner of a hoe will do 
a good job. 


a 
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Photo: Bureau of Plant Industry 
Planting spinach seed in a shallow fur- 
row made with a hoe or rake handle. 
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good for garnishing. For strong parsley 
flavor, use Italian or Plain. 

Pepper: Early California Wonder, 
Harris’ Early Giant and Magnum Dulce 
produce the biggest fruits and are early 
enough for northern Illinois. Hungarian 
or Banana are the best finger peppers. Osh- 
kosh is wonderful orange-fleshed pepper. 

Onions: All sets except red produce mild 
green onions. Reds are stronger. Golden 
Globe sets are best for green onions and for 
Winter storing. Valencia Sweet Spanish is 
best for large onions from seed: For green 
onions from seed, use Ideal White Globe or 
White Portugal. 

Peas: In the Middle West, Little Marvel 
is the most likely to mature a crop. If the 
season is cooler, Laxton’s Progress is some- 
what more productive. 

Pumpkins: Cushaws are the most versa- 
tile for small gardens; use as cooked squash 
or in pies. 

Radishes: Early Scarlet Globe is the best 
early radish. Giant Butter is slightly later 
but has a longer season. Icicle is the best 
long white kind for Spring or Fall, but is 
not the best Summer radish. For later use, 
plant White Stuttgart or White Strassburg. 

Swiss Chard: Large White Rib is better 
than other varieties because dirt or spray 
residue can be washed off the smooth leaves 
easily. High in quality. 

Squash: Acorn Improved is the best vine 
and Winter squash for small gardens. But- 
ternut and Buttercup are high quality vine 
squashes. Prolific Straightneck and Zuc- 
chini (Italian Marrow) are high quality, 
productive Summer squashes. 

Turnips: Use Early White Milan or 
Early Snowball for the Spring crop. Purple 
Top White Globe should be planted for 
the late Fall crop. 

Tomato: Because of disease, plant only 
resistant varieties. Pritchard, Marglobe 
and Rutgers are the best reds. For a won- 
derful orange novelty tomato, try Jubilee. 


New Lettuce Called Slobolt 


NEW Summer leaf lettuce called Slo- 
bolt is announced by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and is already 
being increased by seed growers to make it 
available to gardeners. It will be listed in 
the 1946 seed catalogues. 

This new lettuce, developed by Dr. Ross 
C. Thompson of the Plant Industry Sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Md., through ten years of 
breeding and selection, withstands mid- 
Summer temperatures without quickly 
shooting or ‘‘bolting’’ to seed. Because of 
this characteristic it produces usable leaves 
three weeks longer than such well known 
commercial leaf lettuce varieties as Grand 
Rapids and Black-Seeded Simpson. 

Dr. Thompson says that if plants are 
set 10 to 12 inches apart and only the 
basal leaves are used as they reach a desir- 
able size, this new lettuce may be harvested 
over a period of several weeks, making it a 
very desirable home garden variety. Slo- 
bolt has frilled light green leaves that have 
the wrinkled effect described as ‘‘savoyed.” 
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Varieties of Butterfly Weed 


EAR EDITOR — Edwin Steffek in 

July and Laura Palmer Huntley in the 
September 1, 1944, issue, gave interest- 
ing comments on the propagation of the 
butterfly weed, Asclepias tuberosa, a plant 
which should be seen in cultivation much 
more often than it is. I should like to hear 
the experiences of other growers in differ- 
ent parts of the country in raising this 
native plant from seed. It is a plant with 
unexacting requirements, excellent quali- 
ties for garden use, and a range of varia- 
tion offering much opportunity for plant 
breeders and nurserymen to develop some 
distinctive and worthwhile varieties. 

One ‘Tennessee specimen I had under 
observation in 1944 grew over four feet 
tall and was uninterruptedly in bloom 
from June into September, with 20 or 
more flower clusters blooming successively 
on each branch. Among the more unusual 
butterfly weeds, as to coloration, are plants 
from a north Alabama locality having 
bright red streaks in the flowers. Occasion- 
ally, plants are seen with flowers of nearly 
lemon yellow, affording a pleasant con- 
trast to the more usual orange shades. In 
Polk County, Florida, I saw one almost 
lacking in yellow, with flower color ap- 
proaching a light red. The size and shape 
of the individual flowers are variable from 
plant to plant, as is the size of flower 
cluster. 

—Joseph C. McDaniel. 
Brownville, Tenn. 


Highbush Cranberry Jelly 
EAR EDITOR—I noted in ‘Readers’ 


Questions Answered” in your Janu- 
ary | issue the following question: ‘‘Is the 
highbush cranberry, Viburnum trilobum, 
dangerous to animals.” 

At Barrhead, Alberta, Canada, the fruit 
of this highly ornamental shrub is esteemed 
for jelly making. The berries are best 
picked when just turning red and still 
hard. At this time the pectin content is 
high and a solid red jelly of: excellent 
quality can easily be made. 

—John A. Wallace. 
Beaverlodge, Alberta. 


Tin Cans Smother Weeds 
EAR EDITOR — There may be 
many of your readers who are pes- 


tered with morning glories in their gardens. 
This plant is always with us here, among 
bulbs and other rooting plants where one 
cannot dig deeply enough to eradicate 
them without injury, but we have found a 
remedy that is unfailing even among grow- 
ing plants. We use empty condensed milk 
cans or others of a similar size. We take 
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the lid off the can, press it down on the 
plant when it appears, to the depth of the 
can, and there is no reappearance. 

There seems to be no limit to the depth 
the roots go with this pretty flowering 
plant. Digging is no cure, for an inch of 
a root left in the soil means multiplication 
only, but a tin can smothers it. A visitor 
recently asked why we planted tin cans; the 
answer was an education easily given. 

—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Earwigs in California 

EAR EDITOR — Referring to the 

published letters on earwigs, permit 
me to say that as far as my experience has 
been, they work both night and day and 
are not confined to any quarter of the globe. 
I have seen them at home in Scotland, in 
Canada and in New Zealand, and since 
coming here. I have beaten them by put- 
ting an inverted flower pot on a stake after 
filling the pot with moss or excelsior. 
Every morning I take the pots off the 
stakes and empty the earwigs into a small 
can of kerosene. 

—Charles Garrity. 

San Leandro, Calif. 


Digitalis Monstrosa 

EAR EDITOR—The illustration of 

the foxglove in the February 1 issue 
is, without doubt, the type that has long 
been in cultivation under the name of 
Monstrosa. Many English catalogues reg- 
ularly listed it prior to the war, the habit 
being so fixed. 

—T. A. Weston. 

Hillsdale, N. J. 


G/ 








Meetings Cancelled 


It is announced that the annual 
meeting of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs scheduled for 
May 2 and 3 in New York City has 
been cancelled because of the war- 
time emergency. Instead, each state 
will have a meeting of delegates to 
vote on National Council officers, 
these meetings to be held before 
May I. 





Announcement has been made 
that the annual meeting of the 
American Rock Garden Society, 
which had been planned for May 26 
in Boston, Mass., has been cancelled 
because of restrictions on transpor- 
tation. The society will not hold a 
national meeting this year. 
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“Skat” for Birds Needed 


EAR EDITOR — Birds as well as 

squirrels do damage. I had a healthy 
flowering plum bush which had set its 
flower buds last Summer and I was looking 
forward to seeing it bloom in the Spring 
when a flock of English sparrows came and 
ate off all the buds. Imagine my feelings! 
My sympathies were not with the birds. 
They were not hungry, for several of my 
neighbors feed them and the harm was 
done before the heavy snows, so it seems 
as if they might have found something 
else to eat. One Winter the purple finches 
ate all the forsythia buds. 

Is there anything I can do to prevent 
this sort of thing from happening again? 
The bushes are too large to cover with net- 
ting. Perhaps there is something I could 
give the birds so that they would let my 
shrubs alone. If so, I should like to know 
about it. 

—nMrs. Henry B. Northey. 
Salem, Mass. 





No Luck With Passion Vine 


EAR EDITOR—My experience with 

the passion flower vine is quite like 
Eleanor Wilbar’s printed in the February 
15 Horticulture. Twice I have tried to 
grow it from a small greenhouse potted 
plant. Each time it was set in a south 
window, and made one long stringy vine, 
with plenty of leaves and curling tendrils, 
but no flowers. In the Spring, I set it in the 
garden, where it climbed happily over a 
rose bush, but still no flowers, so I left it 
for Jack Frost. A year or two later, seeds 
came to me from Ecuador of some kind of 
passion flower, as the leaves and tendrils 
were identical. And so, alas! was its lack 
of flowers. Neither indoors nor in the 
garden would it bloom. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 

Peabody, Mass. 





Comment on Rose Question 


EAR EDITOR—On Page 64 of the 

February | issue of Horticulture the 
question is asked and answered, about 
climbing roses and their blooming. The 
answer is theoretically correct. In my ex- 
perience, however, I have found in recent 
years many climbing roses which would 
not bloom until the third year. They will 
grow their canes one year and their lateral 
shoots the second year, but will not bloom 
until the third year. This may be due to 
soil conditions or something else but I have 
been very much interested and surprised to 
find this true. 

—George A. Sweetser. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


————— 
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Nitrogen for Asparagus 


J. CLORE of the Washington ex- 

. periment station has reported that 
asparagus fertilized with ammonium sul- 
fate outyielded consistently comparable 
areas receiving either alfalfa hay or horse 
manure containing equivalent amounts of 
actual nitrogen. However, there was an 
indication of a leveling off of production 
on plots receiving commercial nitrogen 
while whole plots receiving organic mate- 
rial were increasing. Total yields were little 
affected by varying the time of applying 
nitrogen, but there was a significant in- 
crease in size of spears where relatively 
large amounts of nitrogen were applied be- 
fore the cutting season. 


Green Leaves and Red Apples 


CCORDING to Science, the right shade 
of green in the apple tree’s leaves is 
an indicator of how red the apples will be, 
since healthy dark green in leaves and lively 
red in apple skins both result, in part, from 
proper adjustment in the amount of nitro- 
gen fertilizer fed to the tree. Working on 
this principle, O. C. Compton and Profes- 
sor Damon Boynton, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, made careful laboratory studies of the 
color of leaves collected in mid-Summer 
from trees under different nutritional con- 
ditions. 

Using their data a New York City re- 
search corporation made up a set of seven 
carefully compounded printing inks, with 
which a chart of seven leaf-green shades has 
been prepared. Now all an apple grower 
needs to do is hold the chart alongside 
sample leaves from his trees, and he will get 
an idea of how things stand with their 
nitrogen nutrition. 

In general, high nitrogen produces 
apples of large size but poor color; and 
since color is the deciding sales factor, a 
compromise must be sought between color 
and size. The work has thus far been con- 
fined to one apple variety, the McIntosh. 


Watering Rose Beds 


R. TILLEN of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden has advised readers of the 
American Rose Magazine as follows: The 
prevalent custom of turning the sprinkler 
on roses every evening may refreshen them 
and brighten them up, but it is a dangerous 
habit and may cause trouble. Roses should 
be watered only when the ground is drying 
out, and then the plants should be soaked 
at the roots so that the water penetrates 
several inches. Try not to wet the leaves. 
To test the ground to see if watering is 
necessary, the soil should be scratched until 
damp earth is reached. If the soil is dry for 
two inches, water is needed. 


Plunging Flower Pots 


EVERAL investigators of the U. S. 

Department of Agriculture have been 
checking over an age-old greenhouse and 
nursery practice—that of plunging potted 
plants. 

By plunging is meant sinking the pots to 
their rims in sand, peat or light soil. Their 
conclusion is that the ordinary flower pot 
seems to serve merely as a soil container; 
so far as moisture is concerned it affords 
little protection and might almost be con- 
sidered a wick, since it transmits moisture 
more rapidly than the soil. 

Fluctuations in moisture supply of 
staged potted plants are inevitable, and the 
total water consumption their use entails 
is very great. The waterings, necessarily 
frequent, needed to replace the lost mois- 
ture increase the compaction of the top- 
soil in the pot, rendering uniform watering 
increasingly difficult. Soil compaction and 
leaching of nutrients necessitate. repotting 
even of plants which have reached their 
full size. 

Plunging, particularly in a medium such 
as peat, eliminates much, if not all, of re- 
versing the direction of movement, obvi- 
ates much of the difficulty involved in the 
care of stagi:d potted plants. It reduces toa 
small fraction the time necessary for water- 
ing, favors uniformity of supply to all pots 
in accordance with their individual needs, 
and withal produces better plants. 


Cyclamen Mite on Strawberries 


P. FRENCH has reported in Fruit 
Notes on the control of cyclamen 
mite in strawberries. This mite, which is 
light to dark amber in color, lives over 
Winter on the crown of the strawberry 
plant. It feeds mostly among the young 
leaves in the growing point and in the un- 
opened flower buds. Infested plants are 
dwarfed, unproductive and have crumpled, 
deformed leaves of a bluish cast. 

The only known control for this pest 
is to immerse the plants which are to be 
used for setting a new bed for 30 minutes 
in water held at 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The plants should be set as soon as possi- 
ble after the treatment. Other precautions 
which will help to prevent the spread of 
mites from the fruiting bed to the new bed 
include: 

(1) The isolating of a new bed 500 
yards or more from other strawberries. (2) 
Sterilizing tools and containers which have 
been used in an infested bed, or allowing 
them to stand in open air 24 hours before 
using in the new bed. (3) Not permitting 
anyone to go from an infested bed to the 
new bed the same day without washing 
hands, changing clothes and otherwise dis- 
infecting themselves. 
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Watering Chrysanthemums 


LEX CUMMING, JR., is quoted by 
the Bulletin of the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America as stating that surface 
or overhead watering of outdoor chrysan- 
themums, no matter how carefully done, 
breeds foliage disease and insect pests and 
very often it is insufficient when needed 
most. Sub-irrigation would be the answer 
and, incidentally, would prove a more di- 
rect method of feeding; an important item, 
because the outdoor chrysanthmeum needs 
considerable feeding right up until the time 
color shows. Good drainage would be 
equally important; first to carry off surplus 
rain water during the growing season, and 
again to take care of Winter thaws. Wet 
feet causes far more winterkilling of out- 
door chrysanthemums than does cold. 


Boron for Strawberries 


G. WILLIS of the North Carolina ex- 
periment station has reported to 
Better Crops With Plant Food that the 
production of fasciated or malformed fruits 
of strawberries may vary from variety to 
variety and may be related to length of day 
at which the fruit buds are formed. It 
appears that the buds formed in the rela- 
tively longer days of early Autumn may 
be more prone to eventuate in malformed 
fruits. 

The remedy is to apply borax. A solu 
tion of a concentration of two pounds in 
50 gallons of water may safely be sprayed 
onto strawberry plants; it may be sprinkled 
in the granular form on dry plants at five 
pounds per acre, or it may be added in 
fertilizer at the same rate. No symptoms 
of boron deficiency other than the distor- 
tion of the fruit have been noted in this 
work with strawberries. 


Salvaging Blown-Over Apples 
A. ROLLINS of the Connecticut ex- 


. tension service is responsible for the 
statement that a large percentage of apple 
trees salvaged after being blown over by 
the 1938 hurricane are now back in bear- 
ing. Mr. Rollins’ recommendations as 
quoted in Horticultural News are as fol- 
lows: 

Guy the trees by use of wires, and keep 
these wires tight to prevent swaying. 

Prune moderately as leaf surface will be 
needed. 

Fertilize moderately in the Spring 
within reach of the uninjured roots. 

Mulch trees to conserve moisture and 
water during drought periods. 

Thin fruit heavily to reduce the demand 
for food supply. 
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When Nesting Time Comes— 


The males select the nesting areas 
but the females do most of the work 


HE month of March with its chill and 

blustering winds that may sweep over 
fields of still frozen snow should, it might 
seem, discourage our feathered wanderers 
from returning too soon from warmer 
climes. Yet for many of them it holds no 
terrors. Abcut the time that we catch our 
first glimpse of the bluebird and robin we 
may hear the familiar note of the phoebe 
about the barn, in the orchard or along the 
rushing stream. Over swamps that are still 
icebound, we may see, too, the male red- 
wings, their scarlet epaulets conspicuous 
against a background of lustrous black, 
and in the open country the parasitic cow- 
bird, notorious for its belief in free love, 
strutting over the ground. 

Perhaps we may also hear the fox spar- 
row, the handsomest and largest of our 
sparrows, scratching for hidden seeds and 
insects in some thicket. And as the month 
draws to a close and the brown earth 
partly emerges from the receding snows of 
Winter, we may discover the vesper spar- 
row along some country road or spy a 
flock of grackles whirl into the top of 
some tall, leafless tree. 

These early arrivals are followed by 
others and before long the air becomes 
filled with countless songs as the males sing 
of love and vie with one another for the 
affections of some female. Then their 
songs cease gradually and we know that 
they have found their mates and have set- 
tled down to the serious business of build- 
ing their nests and raising their families. 

The males actually do no building but 
only makes a pretence of doing so. To be 
sure they select the general nesting area, 
but it is the females that choose the site 
where the nest is to be built and who do 
most, if not all, of the building.* Birds 
build nests primarily to serve as cradles 
for their young and as a means of holding 
their young together until they are able 
to take care of themselves. Moreover, 
since it is essential that the young be reared 
to maturity, they select sites for their nests 
with the greatest care. They do not build 
in the most convenient place or wherever 
their fancy may lead them but select sites 
which are accessible to their feeding 
grounds, which offer protection against 
the elements, and which are well concealed 
from their natural enemies. Yet, in spite 
of the extreme care which the birds exer- 
cise in selecting their nesting sites, so many 
dangers continually beset them that it is 





*With most, if not all, species of wrens, the 
males build ‘‘dummy nests’ but this is appar- 
ently is just part of a courtship performance, 
for they are never used by the female. 
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doubtful if one in ten of the nests that are 
started succeed in housing the young to 
maturity. 

Some birds, not satisfied that the site 
which they have selected offers sufficient 
concealment for their nests, go to great 
lengths to further hide them or otherwise 
circumvent their enemies. The meadow- 
lark and some sparrows arch over their 
nests with growing vegetation and the 
oven-bird covers its nest with dry leaves 
from the forest floor where it nests, while 
the ruby-throated hummingbird and the 
wood peewee, which are unusually adept 
in the art of camouflage, cover their nests 





the barn and cliff swallows build their 
nests about barns and cliffs; the tree swal- 
lows in holes in trees and in birdhouses; 
the bank swallows at the end of holes in 
burrows which they excavate in sandbanks; 
and the rough-winged swallows in old 
kingfisher burrows or natural crannies 
about cliffs, bridges or drain pipes. 

Not only do nesting sites vary, but the 
nests themselves vary from very crude 
structures to quite elaborate affairs. The 
mourning dove builds merely a loose plat- 
form of twigs. The yellow-billed cuckoo 
does slightly better, for its nest is still little 
more than a shallow, frail platform, so 
loosely constructed that the eggs appear to 
be in danger of falling out through the 
interstices. 

On the other hand the robin builds a 
bulky, compact, thick-walled nest of mud, 
reinforced with grass and straw. In con- 
trast to these, there is the dainty, trim nest 
of the ruby-throated hummingbird and the 
exquisitely-woven structure of the Balti- 
more oriole, perhaps the finest example of 
native bird architecture. 


ce 


As might be expected, the nests of humming birds are extremely small. 


with lichens so that they appear to be ex- 
crescences on the branch of the tree. 

Birds build their nests in almost every 
conceivable location. The song sparrow 
may make its nest beneath a tuft of grass, 
the great blue heron in the tallest tree, the 
chimney swift in a chimney, the yellow 
warbler in a low bush, the black-capped 
chickadee in a decaying stump, the house 
sparrow in an electric light hood or water- 
spout, the osprey on the crossbar of a tele- 
graph pole, the crested flycatcher in a hole 
in a tree, the kingfisher in a burrow in a 
sandbank and the house wren in the most 
unlikely places—even in an old tin can, 
the fold of a blanket hanging on a clothes- 
line, or the burrow in a bank made by a 
bank swallow for its nesting. 

It seems that birds that spend a consid- 
erable amount of time on the wing and 
that come less into contact with nesting 
sites exhibit the greatest diversity as to 
sites. Among our swallows, for instance, 
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The vast majority of our birds build 
nests but there are some, such as the night- 
hawks, which build no nests at all, while 
others make only a slight pretence at build- 
ing. The killdeer, deposits its eggs in a 
crudely-lined hollow in the ground, as do 
the spotted sandpiper and the upland 
plover. The whip-poor-will lays its eggs 
among dead leaves, as if it were aware that 
its eggs resemble so closely the pattern of 
the forest floor that only with difficulty can 
they be discovered. 

The woodpeckers place their eggs in 
natural holes in trees or in holes they ex- 
cavate for they have discovered, perhaps, 
that in such hiding places their eggs are 
comparatively safe—except against such 
enemies as squirrels and snakes. Some birds, 
like the cowbird, lay their eggs in the nest 
of a bird of another species and leave the 
raising of the young to the foster parents. 

All kinds of materials are used by the 
birds in nest-building. Many birds, like 
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WHITE FLIES 


AN improved Oil Spray for nursery, 
park and home garden use. Particular- 
ly useful because of its proven effec- 
tiveness against a variety of Insect 
Pests. Also usedas aspreader and spray 
carrier for other spray materials. Mixes 
readily with water and easily applied 
with any sprayer. And very economical. 
FOR SALE BY GARDEN SUPPLY DEALERS 


Manufactured by 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 











Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your name and address on 
high-grade gummed paper. They are 
neatly packed in three handy dispenser 
boxes of 100 each. 300 white or assorted 
pastels for $1.00. “Flick Your Thumb— 
Out They Come.” No C.O.D.’s. 


Mail Orders Filled Postpaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 
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19 Marigolds to choose from. 
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Free Colored Cataleg—Write today 
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the grasshopper and field sparrows, use 
grass. Others, as the hawks and herons, 
build their nests of sticks and twigs. The 
red-eyed vireo uses strips of bark, bits of 
dead wood, paper, and the down of plants. 
The robin and phoebe use mud and the 
parula warbler weaves a nest of usnea 
lichen already hanging from the tree limb. 

The materials which the birds select for 
their nests are those materials with which 
they generally come in contact and which 
are available, provided, however, that they 
conform to the general type of nest char- 
acteristic of the species. Thus, a certain 
chipping sparrow lined her nest with fine 
wire rather than the customary horsehair, 
and crested flycatchers sometimes pick up 
cellophane cigar wrappers as a substitute 
for cast snakeskins. 

Birds not only make use of a wide va- 
riety of materials and often display great 
ingenuity in nest-building, but they also 
adapt themselves to varying or changing 
environmental conditions. The red-wing 
will build a much deeper nest in a place 
subjected to strong winds than in a shel- 
tered location. The chimney swift now 
builds in our chimneys in preference to the 
hollow trees in which it formerly nested, 
and we find the phoebe and the barn swal- 
low making use of man-made structures, 
whereas they originally built their nests on 
rocks. 

Most birds nest singly, but a few like 
the purple martin and some of the swal- 
lows, herons, terns and gulls, nest in colo- 
nies. To these colony-nesters we might add 
the bobolink, the red-wing and the marsh 
wren, which nest in somewhat scattered 
communities. As a rule, birds build their 
nests for only one season but a very few use 
the same nest year after year. Most indi- 
viduals that survive the Winter return the 
following season to the same nesting-site 
and certain owls are known to use the same 
holes for years in succession, while crows 
and hawks often rebuild their old nests. 

Birds follow a fairly consistent pattern 
in nest construction as to materials used, 
location and size. The chipping sparrow, 
as already mentioned, usually lines its nest 
with horsehair, the barn swallow with 
feathers, and the goldfinch with thistle- 
down, while the catbird may be expected 
to use grapevine bark in the main part of 
its nest, and the ruby-throated humming- 
bird and the wood pewee to cover the ex- 
terior with lichens. 

Sometimes individual builders will de- 
part from the general rule, both as to loca- 
tion selected and materials used. Thus, a 
blue jay was found building on a tree root 
projecting from an overhanging eroded 
bank, instead of the usual pine tree and a 
hermit thrush in a hole in a haystack in- 
stead of the crevice of a rocky, wooded 
bank. Flickers have been known to drill 
their nesting holes through the outer wall 
of icehouses and deposit their eggs on the 
sawdust insulation between the outer and 
inner walls. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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GO-WEST 


INSECT BAIT 
Kills 


Cutworms, Snails, Slugs, 
Grasshoppers, Earwigs, 
many Weevils and other 
insects. A true bait—not a dust or spray. 
Made from sweet apple parings. Very 
easy to apply. Just scatter around plants. 
Insects eat it and die. Protects vegetables, 
flowers, shrubs, etc. Safe to use—no harm 
to birds or animals. Ask your dealer, or 
write. 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES. Inc. 
1241 Chesapeake Ave. Columbus 2, Ohio 


ROSEMARY 


the “herb of remem- 
brance,” is a rare and 
beautiful plant. Its 
slender, dark green 
leaves give a 
delightful, spicy 
fragrance. For 
seasoning it is 
excellent in egg dishes, meats, and pea soup. 
This perennial herb will give you pleasure from 
year to year. Order your Rosemary Plant now. 


Price: 35c, 50c, $1.00 postpaid 
Price list of herb plants, seeds, and products 


sent on request. 
GREENE HERB GARDENS, Greene, Rhode Island 


BEACH PLUMS 


Young, thrifty, 3-year-trans- 
plants grown from selected 


seed—3 for $2.00; $7.50 


per dozen. 















Shipped by express collect 


VAN TOL NURSERIES 
Teaticket (on Cape Cod) Mass. 
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LECTURER 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.B.H.S. 
Presents 
Horticulture — Scenic — Historical 
Kodachrome Slides 











Full information on request 
Box 26, Georgetown Mohonk Lake 
Massachusetts County, New York 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 


EW FORMS of trees and shrubs, that add just the 
N extra show and brilliance to make your garden 
different. Here are nearly all our introductions of the 
past ten years. Many are still hard to get elsewhere. 

Order direct from this page. Owing to labor shortage 
we cannot accept orders for less than 5 assorted plants. 
But listed at the right are some older rare varieties to 
help fill up an order with things you really want to own. 


Burgundylace Maple 


Acer palmatum Burgundylace is a cut-leaf, blood-red, Japa- 
nese Maple new 1945. Better color all summer, deeper cut 
leaves (lace-like) than any other form we know. Makes 
growth fast while young, and becomes a spreading shrub of 
much beauty . 10 to 12 inch $2.50 each. 


Hino-crimson Azalea 


New 1944. Very like Hinodigiri, one of its parents, but defi- 
nitely hardier and with more upright growth, better evergreen 
leaves. Still more valuable because its color remains dark as 
long as the flowers last—whereas Hinodigiri fades the second 
day it opens. 8 to 10 inch $3.50 each. 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew 


A broad bush with long needles, good color, bearing more and 
larger red berries each fal! than any other Yew known. 18 to 
21 inch $3.00 each. 


Vermeulen Yew 


A fat cone, with needles like the Dwarf Yew, dark, rich. Also 
a good fruiter, but main value lies in its cone-like shape and 


dense growth. Grand for specimen or hedge. 18 to 21 inch 
$3.00 each. 


Waterlily Magnolia 


Magnolia stellata Waterlily is stained pink on outside, but 
many more petals than ordinarily pink star-Magnolia and— 
best of all—ten days later, so that it is hardy in most of New 
England. 18 to 24 inch $3.00 each. 











Azalea Hino-crimson 








THE BEST KELSEY NOVELTIES 





Kelsey Yew 


Magnolia 
WV aterlily 


OTHER VARIETIES IN OFFER 
(Any 5 on this page at the each prices shown) 





EVERGREEN 


AZALEA Hinodigiri 
(Red in May) 
6 to 8 inch (pot) ..... $1.10 


AZALEA Kaempferi 
(Orange in May) 


6 to 8 inch (pot) ..... 1.10 
AZALEA ledifolia 

(White in May) 

BD GP Be GD ccc cece 2.50 
6 to 8inch (pot) ..... 1.00 
AZALEA marwelli 

(Red in June) 

6 to 8inch (pot) ..... 1.10 


CEDRUS atlantica fastigiata 
(Tall, thin, green pillar) 
18 to 24 inch ........ 8.75 


COTONEASTEER horizontalis 
(Useful, flat spreading shrub) 
12 to 15 inch (4” pot). 1.10 


ILEX opaca (female) 

(Grafted, bearing Holly) 

6 to 8 inch (8” pot) .. .75 

LAUROCERASUS 
schipkaensis 

(Hardy English Laurel) 

SO GD Be URGE cescescs 1.50 


PIERIS floribunda 
(White, April. Spreading) 
© OP Br eee n6 00s o000 1.90 


PIERIS japonica 
(White, April. Upright) 
BO GD Te Gee 26 oe 0080 1.90 


TAXUS media Hicksi 
ee a eee 1.50 


TSUGA canadensis compacta 

(Upright, very dwarf 
Hemlock) 

ie) terre 


TSUGA canadensis Sargenti 
(Broad, spreading dwarf) 
oe Oe BEE ossessce 2.25 


DECIDUOUS 


ACER palmatum purpureum 
(Red leaves, small tree) 
oc} 4 " See $2.26 


CORNUS florida rubra 
(Pink flowering Dogwood) 
2 to 2% feet ........ 2.75 


CORNUS florida pendula 
(Weeping White Dogwood) 
BS OO BO TOD cosccccs 2.50 


CORNUS kousa Chinensis 
(Showy white in June) 
15 to18 inch ........ 1.50 


CRATAEGUS oxycantha 
splendens 

(Paul's Scarlet Hawthorn) 

10 to 12 inch (pot) 


PAGUS sylvatica f 
(Narrow, columnar tree) 
7 vi at See 5.00 


FAGUS purpurea pendula 
(Weeping purple Beech) 
SOS ee 600 +.04% 60 6.00 


FPRANELINIA alatamaha 
(Fragrant white in Autumn) 


aaa 2.50 
HAMAMELIS japonica 
(Bright yellow, February) 
Be Ge PEO nc ecccss 2.00 


MAGNOLIA stellata 
(White stars, early April) 
18 te B46 GmaR 2... ccces 8.00 


MAGNOLIA soulangeana 
(Pink saucers, late April) 
ft ye fee 2.00 


MAGNOLIA soul. speciosa 
(Outside striped purple) 
18 to 24 inch ........ 2.60 


VIBURNUM Burkwoodi 
(Fragrant White, May) 
15 to 18inch...... . 2.85 


Complete catalog of trees, shrubs, evergreens, 
fruits, perennials—free East of Iowa. 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 





50S Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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- Dhree New Bowers of “limeless Beasley s 


NEW BUDDLEIA “Peace” 


At last a pure white Buddleia—and one that is truly hardy! The 
well-formed, graceful, slightly arching flowers are 12 to 16 inches 
long, produced in abundance throughout summer and autumn 
until stopped by frost. In the garden they give a cool summer 
effect and contrast pleasantly with other varieties. Rugged, 6 feet 
tall, fine foliage, grow rapidly, require little care. We offer strong 
potted plants that will bloom the first summer. 


Each $2.00 Three $5.75 Dozen $20.00 








DIANTHUS “Old Spice” 


Winner of the Blue Ribbon at the Amarillo, Texas, Fall Flower 
Show in 1943. A choice hybrid possessing all the good qualities 
you can ask for in a plant. Hardy as an oak. Perfectly formed 
salmon-pink blooms have delightful spicy fragrance. Habit of 
growth neat, cushion-like, 
compact. 12-inch stems. 
“Old Spice’ blooms prolif- 
ically till frost, with 20 or 
\ more flowers tosingle plant. 
s ‘One of the finest new 
border flowers in a decade,”’ 
says F. F. Rockwell, the 
noted horticultural writer. 


3 for $1.50 12 for $5 
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Lilium Regale (The Regal Lily) 
One of the most beautiful and hardiest Lilies 
in cultivation. A vigorous grower with sturdy 
stems, 4 to 6 feet high, covered with fine 
foliage. Center of flower flushed with yellow 
shading to white at outer edges; externally 
the flowers are streaked with brown on the 
‘*ribs,’’ shaded through the almost translucent 
petals with a delightful pearly tint. The Regal 
Lily is very floriferous and when thoroughly 
established, bears as high as 18 to 20 flowers. 


XXX Grade — 
bulbs producing about 5 to 8 flowers 


Three $1.60, Dozen $5.75, 100 $40.00 
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DIANTHUS “OLD SPIC BUDDLEIA “PEACE” 


‘| Wayside Gardens 


29 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 


SEND FOR 1945 BOOK-CATALOG 


illustrations; detailed plant descriptions; 
cultural information. To be sure of your 
copy, enclose 25¢ with your request, coins 
or stamps, to cover postage and handling. 


Recognized as the most beautiful floral cat- 
alog published. Newest and finest Wayside 
offerings in roses, flowering shrubs and 
plants. 176 pages; 200 true-to-life color 
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“MEYER” 
NEW DANDELION and WEED PULLER 


Saves Your Gardens and Lawns 


——— 


48” long. Light. Durable. 
Guaranteed. 





$2.75 Prepaid 
Anywhere. 








MOSS ROSE 


CREGO GIANT 
REMOVES the ROOT and the WEED. 








Leaves practically no scar in your Lawn or Garden. 
WHY DIG WEEDS on your KNEES? 


Simply press the Root Cutter straight into the ground 
close to the Root; gently incline handle downwards a 
few inches on the curved fulcrum, thus cutting the Root 
5 inches underground. REMOVE the implement and 
the weed AND THE ROOT!! EASY TO HANDLE. 
LABOR SAVING. QUICK. Even children find “weed- 


ing” fun instead of work. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Strong, hand-forged steel metal parts. Black enamelled. 
Handles either Red or Green bright enamelled. Please 
specify. 


PRICED: $2.75, Prepaid anywhere. 


Send check or Money Order, payable to 
H. HERBERT LADD, Box 265, PHILLIPS, MAINE 


aces 
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A creeping annual with thick 
stems and foliage, bearing 
brilliant colored cup-shaped 
flowers during the entire Sum- 
mer. Suitable for rockeries and 
banks and will grow and bloom 
profusely in hot dry situations. 
Sow in late Spring when ground 
is warm. 


Single Mixed Pkt. 15c, 6 Pkts. 75c 
Double Mixed Pkt. 25c, 5 Pkts $1.00 


Send for 1945 CATALOG listing many 
other lovely Annuals, Perennials, Shrubs, 
and Bulbs. Vegetable Seeds, Fruit Trees and 
Small Fruits for your VICTORY GARDEN. 


This splendid annual grows over 
2 feet tall and is well branch- 
ed. Of free sturdy growth, the 
fluffy, graceful flowers are 
rarely less than 4 inches across 
and frequently 5 inches. Ex- 
cellent for cutting. Orchid, 
white, shell-pink, rose, crimson, 
azure blue, purple, or mixture. 
Pkt. 15c, 1/8 oz. 45¢, 
1/4 oz. 75¢ 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








What is the best way to turn in a lush growth of Winter rye with 


hand tools? 


Use a spade rather than a digging fork and cut off very narrow 
spits. To speed up decomposition, scatter complete fertilizer to 
be dug in with the rye. Try to dig in the cover crop some time 
before planting time. If a digging fork must be used, top growth 
of the cover crop, if very heavy, can be mowed and placed in the 
compost pile and the stubble dug under. In the long run, the 
annual use of compost made from this source will be fully as 


beneficial for the land. 
7 . 7 7 


Should I try to keep cinerarias over for flowering next year by 
setting them out in the open garden for the Summer? 

While the cinerarias are perennial, far better flowering is usu- 
ally experienced if new plants are grown each year from seeds 
started in Summer. However, if one wishes to carry a plant 
over for another year, the best procedure is to root cuttings made 
from the young shoots which will grow up from the base of the 
old plant after blooming ceases. 

* * . * 


What measures would you suggest for the protection of the foliage 
of Madonna lilies from fungus troubles? 

All old stems and leaves should be gathered in Spring and 
burned. As soon as growth commences, a spray of Bordeaux 
mixture or any good proprietary copper fungicide should be ap- 
plied and repeated every ten days to two weeks until after 
flowering time. Some of the newer organic fungicides may 
eliminate the spotting of the foliage characteristic of Bordeaux 
spraying. However, they are probably not available. 

* + * * 


Where can I buy cottonseed meal for use in mixing a lawn 
fertilizer? 

The present information is that cottonseed meal is not now 
available for plant feeding purposes. 

* * ~ * 

What is involved in the “short day” shading of chrysanthemums 
to cause them to bloom earlier? 

The chrysanthemum is said to be a “‘short day’’ plant because 
its flowers form when the daily light period is 12 hours or less. 
Blackout shading which artificially shortens the light period will 
cause flower buds to form abnormally early. Not all varieties re- 
act in the same manner in all places. Therefore, specific informa- 
tion on how to proceed should be obtained from the nearest 
experiment station doing work in floriculture. 

* * * * 

To which plant family does pick-a-back plant belong? 

Pick-a-back, Tolmiea menziesi, is a member of the saxifrage 
family. Its nearest eastern relative is probably the foamflower 


or tiarella. 
. e * . 


Is it necessary to dig old rose plants with balls of soil about their 
roots in order to transplant them successfully? 

Because the root systems are far flung, digging with soil balls 
would probably result in serious reduction in root length. It 
would probably be much better practice to dig the plants bare- 
rooted while still dormant, and to keep as much of each root 
intact as possible. Care should be taken to prevent root injury 
by drying or freezing during the time the plants are out of the 


ground. 
* * * * 


Is there much danger of introducing weed seeds into the garden 
by way of the compost pile? 

If the compost is properly processed, few viable weed seeds 
will be present in the finished product. Apparently, the addition 
of nitrogenous materials at the time a heap is stacked destroys 
the germinative power of most weed seeds. 
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Of course they were good—those crisp, tasty carrots 
and delicious beets. So good, in fact, that you can 
hardly wait to plant some more. But be sure you plant 
Ferry’s Seeds again so you'll obtain that exceptional 
taste and flavor you enjoyed so much last year. 


You'll enjoy growing flowers from Ferry’s Seeds, too. 
All Ferry’s Seeds receive the same exacting care—the 
same germination tests and trials for trueness to type 
to give you the best and surest results. They are the 
heritage of 88 years of scientific seed breeding by the 
world’s largest grower and distributor of vegetable and 
flower seeds. 


Your favorite dealer has a wide range of 
Ferry’s Flower and Vegetable Seeds in beau- 
tifully illustrated packets and can get for you 
quickly any additional varieties you may want. 
Have a better garden with Ferry’s Seeds. 
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FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETR@IT 31°SAN FRANCISCO 24 


PLANT 


( 
ww, SEEDS 


“The OLD DIRT DOBBER” gives valuable gardening advice — 
Saturday, 9:15 A.M. — E.W.T. — 75 O.B.S. Stations 


























RAYFLEX BLADE eversuap 









With RAYFLEX Blade, your Lawn Mower will — 
@ Push 100% Easier 
@ Give a Uniform, Velvety Shear 

@ Promote Healthier Growth of Turf 

@ Stay Ever Sharp, by Flexible Blade Action 


RAYFLEX Blade renders wire, stones, 
and other obstructions 
harmless to the reel. 


RAYFLEX Installation is almost as 
simple as changing a razor 
blade. 


RAYFLEX Fiexibility maintains con- 
tact with the revolving 
blades, for clean cutting. 


RAYFLEX Blade, of Best Flexible 
Steel, Tempered for Tough- 
ness, is always efficient. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Use RAYFLEX BLADE. If not satisfied, return blade to 


UNBREARABLE 
EFFICIENT 
FLEXIBLE! 




















FOR SIZE: Turn lawn mower upside 
down. Measure length of stationary blade 
(bed-knife), as shown in picture. 


Hand Mower Sizes . . . . $2.10 
Power Mower Sizes . . $3.50 up 


FLEX-BLADE WORKS Dept.E 
324 W. 70th Street New York 23, N. Y. 




















TREES and SHRUBS 
for Sea Side Planting 


Of the many varieties adapted for seashore 
planting, we list a few of those we grow: 


SHRUBS Size Each 10 
Common Buckthorn—Rhamnus cathartica 3-4 ft. $1.00 $9.00 
Common Snowberry— 

Symphoricarpos albus 2-3 ft. 90 8.00 
Beach Plum—Prunus maritima 18-24in. 1.00 9.00 
Bayberry—Myrica caroliniensis 15-18in. 1.00 9.00 
Russian Olive—Eleagnus angustifolia 3-4 ft. 1.25 11.00 
Rugosa Rose—Rosa rugosa 15-18 in. -75 7.00 
White Rugosa Rose—Rosa rugosa alba 15-18 in. 90 8.00 


RAPID-GROWING TREES 


Boxelder—Acer negundo 6-8 ft. 2.00 18.00 

Chinese Elm—Ulmus pumila 6-8 ft. 3.25 30.00 

Western Catalpa—Catalpa speciosa 6-8 ft. 2.00 18.00 
ALSO 


Black Pines—Pinus thunbergi from 2-7 ft. in quantity 


FOR CAPE COD and LONG ISLAND SOUND GARDENS 
Double Pink French Hydrangeas 4yr.B&B 4.00 35.00 
Single Pink French Hydrangeas 4yr.B&éB 4.00 35.00 

Write for catalog listing these and many others. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. 


Tel. Rockland 26 Not open Sundays 





FOR GARDENS ELSEWHERE 
Hardy English Ivy—Hedera baltica 
Box-leaved Holly—llex crenata 

convexa 
Oregon Hollygrape—Mahonia 
aquifolium 


3” pots 60 5.00 
15-18" B&B 3.50 30.00 


15-18" BEB 3.00 27.00 





Common Periwinkle—Vinca minor 


242") pot grewn plants 
$2.50 for 10, $20.00 per 100 


Available in quantity 


























MICHELL’S 
SEEDS OF QUALITY 


Choice Annuals Exclusive With Michell’s 


To enhance the beauty of your Garden. Try these 

distinctive varieties 

Ageratum, Michell’s Blue Boy—Richest shades of blue. 
Pkt. 25¢ 

Antirrhinum, Cherry Queen—Brilliant cerise-rose. Pkt. 
25¢ 

Calendula, Sunbeams, Pot Marigold—Delightful from 
pale cream to deep orange. Pkt. 25c 

Carnation, Marguerite—All-double Mixed. Pkt. 25c 

Marigold, Golden Jubilee—Double chrysanthemum-like 
flowers, Golden Yellow. Pkt. 25c 

Petunias, New Victory—A mixture of light and dark 
shades. Pkt. 35c 

Petunias, New Dazzler—Large flowers, in brilliant shades 


of orange and rosy scarlet, plain and semi-ruffled. Pkt. 
35¢ 


Poppy, Normandy Red—Large flowers of brilliant orange 
scarlet. A very striking and showy annual. Pkt. 25c 


Special Offer — Collection — 1 Pkt. 
each of the above eight varieties $2.00 


1945 Garden Book 


An attractive book describing the new and standard vegeta- 
ble and flower seeds, bulbs, plants, fruits, shrubs, Michell’s 
superior Grass Mixtures for all conditions and every re- 
quirement for Farm, Lawn and Garden. 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


518 Market Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Sone 
——— 
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HORTICULTURE 




















Seeds for Early Planting 
Loeb conpr tenet cece per Schling’s Regal Lilies 


is workable, which is when it is dry enough 
so that it will crumble when a handful is Regals are without —_ the — and yo garden eo ae - iene 

: . strong stems, strong substance, disease and insect resistant. ing’s Regal Lilies are 
squeezed. Among these hardy kinds are: the highest quality available and not to be confused with cheap “bargains.” We offer 


nee I ot be sown as early as the guaranteed size bulbs. Money back if they are not exactly as claimed. 
ground is workable. . , 
Sreseslt—-P inane hould be set out very Strong eee y aw 3 to 5 ‘Mae e ag" ~~ eee) yg” planting. 
early. Well re plants will withstand Garden Show Size. 5 to 6 blooms per bulb. 
as much frost as will cabbage. 3 for $1.55 $5.25 per doz. $37.50 per 100 
Cabbage—Plants for early cabbage ese | Mammoth Exhibition Size. 8 to 12 blooms per bulb 
be set out in the open ground as soon as soil 3 for $2.35 $8.50 per doz. $60.00 per w0 
can be worked. Seed may be sown for a ee 
later crop. Three New Varieties for 1945 
Carrots—Seed may be planted as soon l The Famova De Petris 


as the ground can be worked. 


Peas—Should be planted as early as CHRYS ANTHEMUM HYBRIDS 


possible in the Spring for they thrive best 
1 AVIATOR: Rich, coppery red. Fully double) MORNING STAR: Soft primrose 
in cool weather. The best way to get a suc yellow. Fully double. ALLEGRO: Pink suffused with salmon. Fully double. 


i f i lant th f - 
gta, sagged sonata ge tice toh edn Strang 2% inch pet-qrewn plants. $1 each; 8 for $2.75; 12 fer 010.00 


rieties requiring different lengths of time to 

: Purchaser pays transportation. We recommend express shipment for six or more plants. For 
mature. Plant all at the same time and as gerent st West of Mississippi add 15c for one plant, 25c for three, 40c for six: East of 
early as possible. Suggested varieties: ississippi, add 10c for one plant, 15c for three, 80c for six. Catalog Free. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
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BRAND’S SUPERB 


French Lilacs 


These better strains of Lilacs are just as easy to grow 
as the commoner types, and are hardy, vigorous and 
true to name. They offer you greater variety of both 
bloom and color, from a dainty single white to a double 
purple red, with panicles of unusual size. We have the 
largest stock of high-class French Lilacs, on their own 
roots, in the world. 
BRAND’S SUPERB PEONIES are famous for their 
perfect development, clean growth and beauty of form 
and bloom. 
NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS—the best of the new 











When dry fertilizer is applied to row 

plantings, it is well to bury it in thinly 

spread bands parallel to the rows and early-blooming, hardy, outdoor "Mums. 

some three or four inches below the HARDY FLOWERING CRABS — The 
surface. BUSH CHERRIES — Many varieties of finer single and double bloomers and 

the finer, more dependable types. fruit-bearing varieties. 


World Record, earliest; Laxton’s Progress, BRAND PEONY FARMS 134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 


midseason; Alderman or Dark Podded 
cuelinges IRIS — WRITE FOR 
OREGON “GROWN FREE BOOKLET 


Telephone, late variety. 
Lettuce—This is a hardy, cool-season 
Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


crop that thrives best in early Spring. Does 
300 beautiful improved varieties—types that 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN 


best when well fed. 
Onion sets—Plant as early in Spring as Y 
bloom from early spring til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 
























the ground can be prepared. 
NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


Radishes—Very hardy. May be sown 
in rows with carrot and parsnip seeds to ' BEAVERTON, OREGON 
mark the rows for early cultivation of the 


latter crops. © SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


The Culture of Spinach HORTICULTURE 


PINACH is a hardy vegetable and can 











be planted just as soon as the ground Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
has ceased to be sticky. It is one of the . P gists 
most satisfactory craps, too, if greens are Enclosed find $1.50 for one, year’s subscription to 


liked. It is better to sow spinach seed in HORTICULTURE (22 issues). Pleage send it to: 


the open ground where the plants are to 








remain. Thin the seedlings to about three 

Name... eae 4 aera s& 

inches. Usually two or three sowings are Ss 

made, ten days apart, but when warm Seeder 3 

weather comes, spinach is not easily grown, Rr ee oie S ag wate oh eh weeds = Slewoh’ 5 che ©. . o>. vt. dhs 
as it gets tough or goes to seed. Spinach is = 











very easy to can, and might well be used | City & State... . Sere ee 
in that way more freely than it is. 
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Lnsocts are tough on Victory Gardens... 













Get a package of effect- 
ive, economical Kesasibe today. It’s the 
7 ae insecticide that large commercial growers 
a “oF use, because it gives PROTECTION 
. against many chewing insects. Insects hate 

it... your vegetable crop deserves it. 


\ ome > Kryocide is NATURAL GREENLAND 
ay) F / CRYOLITE, widely recommended by 











ave overnment agricultural authorities. 
> p50" Straight Kryocide, for spraying, comes in 
wi Salp 3 1 lb. packages; Kryocide D-50, for dust- 
FoR ing, comes in | |b. shaker type cans or 
KRYOCIDE JP joui caro ii 
(Straight) mstctioe mn, a 3 Ib. bags. At your dealer. 
1 Ib. packages bee y a 
4 Sa PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


i TE einen er ee ia 
A yr 


KRYOCIDE D-50 §:; 


(Ready-mixed) {“———— - ¢ 1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILA. 7, PA. 
Auoin 3ibbene -— ‘ as New York ¢ Chicago e St. Louis e Pittsburgh 





Cincinnatie Minneapolise Wyandotte e Tacoma 








Choice high-crown bulbs MIXED SHADES 


that will produce prize flower 
spikes next summer. 








A hand-made mixture of 
the best new varieties, care- 
fully blended to give you a 
delightful surprise. 


F. LAGOMARSINOG 


AND SONS = Box I115-H — Sacramento, Calif. 


1 shade included. 


Send for 


¢ 


Plant them for your summer 
cut flowers. Every popular 


~ SUPPLY LIMITED ORDER EARLY 


SEED * BULB * NURSERY 
illustrated CATALOG in color 








FOR EARLY SPRING PLANTING — 


Many shrubs may be planted with excellent results 
early in the spring while they are dormant. 
Lilacs, both the usual purple and white and | Virginal Syrimga (Philadelphus virgina- 


the named varieties with a range of colors lis) is a double-flowered pure white giv- 
in both single and double-flowered forms. ing a long season of bloom. 


Honeysuckle. We have secured and prop- | Linden Viburnum (Viburnum dilatatam) 
agated a deep red-flowered variety which with its heads of white flowers followed 
is exceptionally effective in the berder. by clusters of brilliant red berries. 


All of the Forsythias, Spiraeas, Beauty Bush and many others. 
Our new spring list will soon be ready for mailing. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sassafras in Herb Gardens 


ASSAFRAS, the delight of my child- 

hood, would be the leading herb of my 
herb garden if it did not grow naturally 
and abundantly on the high gravelly soil 
underneath my oaks. It is the first thing 
I look for in other herb gardens but | 
rarely find it. Yet no more useful herb is 
to be found in herb gardens—or more 
erratic, for the leaves since paleolithic days 
have had five varying forms, mostly shaped 
like a mitten with anywhere from one to 
three fingers or without any. It makes 
trees 30 feet high with fragrant logs or, 
when young, poles for insect-free hen- 
roosts. 

Happy the boy scout who begins his 
herb botany by digging sassafras roots in 
the Spring sunshine. Every part of the 
tree has a pleasant aromatic flavor, strong- 
est in the root bark, which is pungent and 
bites the tongue. Children love it, while 
men of riper years use it to make tea, which 
is supposed to thin their blood in Spring. 

More scientific people prepare from the 
root bark an oil used in flavoring gum- 
drops or scenting home-made soap or 
painting cracks in their henhouses. The 
wood presumably could be used like sandal 
wood for fragrant chests and boxes, but 
no one seems to have used it this way. 

Only in Louisiana has sassafras come 
into its own, for there it is used in soups 
under the name of gumbo filé. This is the 
powdered dried leaves of sassafras. They 
have a sweet fragrance, a sort of soapy 
perfume, and increase the mucilaginous 
effect of the gumbo in soup. The Creole 
filé has remained the same as it was in 
primitive Indian times, simply the sassafras 
leaves dried, powdered and put through a 
sieve, sometimes with the addition of a few 
wild bay leaves to increase the flavor. 

Okra is added early in the preparation 
of the soup, but when filé is used, it is 
never put in until just as the soup comes 
off the fire. Not much is needed: a few 
spoonfuls for a large kettleful is enough. 
The filé adds a sassafras flavor and gives 
a smoother texture, and besides heighten- 
ing the mucilaginous quality of the soup, 
it changes its appearance and quality. 

Small boys and girls can prepare valu- 
able and inexpensive Christmas presents 
for older people, with saucerfuls of the 
powder. All that is necessary is to pick 
the young leaves and sprouts, dry them in 
the shade and refine them in the fingers, so 
that sisters, cousins, aunts and mothers 
will bless the rising generation and start a 
series of chicken or lamb stews. 

I will let Charles Lamb have the last 
word on sassafras although he never knew 
Louisiana nor Antoine’s nor chicken 
gumbo soup with filé. He did, however, 
know sassafras tea. Here is his rule: ‘“Take 
the root of a sweet wood yclept sassafras. 
Boiled down to a kind of tea and tempered 
with an infusion of milk and sugar, it hath 
to some taste a delicacy beyond China 
luxury.” 


re —Frank R. Arnold. 
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For that PARTICULAR SPOT 


Heliotrone 
“BLACK PRINCE” 


Patent No. 559 


This tall, dark flowering Helio- 
trope which originated in New 
England was introduced by us 
last year. We received very 
glowing letters from customers 
all over the country on the be- 
havior and beauty of this 
charming subject. 


$6.00 per dozen 75¢ each 
$45 per 100 
3” pots — late May delivery 
f.o.b. Madison 


Send for our new beautifully 
illustrated catalog. The 25c 
charge may be deducted from 
vour first order. 


Totty 


Box ll Madison, N. J. 


Specialists in Chrysanthemums, 
Roses and other Perennials. 























ZINNIA “4 


10 Try the Will Rogers strain for large, red 2:4 
; crow flowers or Rosebud for soft pink lilliputs gp 


. two of the many Mandeville varieties. 







Flower Seed Specialists 
for 69 Years 









DS 


AT STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


























KILL POISON IVY! 


and many other noxious weeds, with amazing 
new “RID” weed killer. It's easy, and so eco- 
nomical, anyone can do it. Excellent for clean- 
ing up Driveways, Tennis Courts, etc. 

80c 2 Ib postpaid in New England 
Literature on request Tel. Walpole 557-W 


The KOEHLER SALES CO., Walpole, Mass. 
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White-Flowered Agapanthus 


CANNOT say enough in praise of the 

white-flowered agapanthus. Catalogues 
list it as Agapanthus africanus albus and 
also as A. umbellatus albus and A. orien- 
talis alba. 

The plants bought under these names are 
sometimes the same but often vary. The 
true A. orientalis alba is the best variety | 
know of in the trade, although some ama- 
teurs, through selection, have attained 
strains of greater beauty. 

Agapanthus orientalis alba has broad, 
evergreen leaves and each of its four foot 
stems carries an enormous number of pure 
white flowers. It performs well as a tub 
plant and in the ground in temperate cli- 
mates. It likes a little high shade but does 
well in the sun. 

Although it endures drought, it is hap- 
pier with plenty of water just before and 
during the flowering period, and applica- 
tions of manure water at this time will 
improve matters immensely. It needs no 
companions to complement its beauty, but 
the white agapanthus is a splendid subject 
to grow near a jacaranda tree, for the flower 
shapes of the two go well together and the 
agapanthus blooms in the Spring before 
the lovely blue blossoms on the tree are 
over. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


Azalea Days in Memphis 


PRIL 7 and 8 will be observed as 
Azalea Days in Memphis, Tenn., at 
which time many outstanding azalea gar- 
dens will be open to the public without 
charge. In addition to the private displays, 
there will be a comprehensive exhibition 
by the Memphis Park Commission. Some 
of the gardens in Memphis are very exten- 
sive, one of them at least being as large as 
the famous Bellengrath garden in Mobile, 
as well as being older. Azalea Days in 
Memphis are sponsored by the Memphis 
Men’s Garden Club in co-operation with 
the Commercial Appeal. The azaleas are 
flowering very freely this year. 


—W. C. Paul. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


“Poverty or Conservation” 


R. J. N. DARLING, formerly direc- 

tor of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey in Washington, D. C., will give an 
address before the Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations in Boston, Mass., at 3:30 p.m. on 
Friday, May 4, his subject being ‘Poverty 
or Conservation."’ Before the address, Mr. 
Darling will receive from the hands of the 
trustees’ president, Robert Walcott, the 
Conservation Award for Distinguished 
Service for Conservation. The meeting will 
be held in the New England Mutual Hall 
and will be open to the public without 
charge. 


—Laurence B. Fletcher. 
Boston, Mass. 
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HARDY WILDFLOWERS 
and FERNS 


Good Mature Plants — for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding, Shady Nooks and Corner 
of the garden. 


COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 inches 


Asarum yee na Ne Ginger) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman's Breeches) 
= tica Triloba-_{Liverwor!) 
age gr a eft Phlox) 
Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 

Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet _ 
Viola pubescens—(Downy Yellow let) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 

1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 
A Seem Nala Columbine) 
Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon ee ne | Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—{Cr ill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 
Summer Flowering—Height 18 to 24 inches 


Baptisia — Indigo) 

ey um Coeles' dinum—(Blue Ageratum) 
tris Scariosa—(Blazing ~ 

tobelie Car 


Cardinalis—(Cardinal Flower) 
Lobelia Syphilitica—(Great Blue Lobelia) 
1 each or 5 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 50 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium gocncun— een Trillium) 


Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trilllum Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 


jum—( 
Trillium Undulatum-——(Painted Trillium) 
1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION V 


Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 

1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION VI 


Various heights—12 to 16 inches 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 
Osmunda Cinnamomea—(Cinnamon Fern) 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 

l each or 10 plants for $2.00 

5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


Order Early— 
All orders promptly acknowledged 


FREE CATALOG: 
Hardy Wildflowers and Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 











Civilian supplies of canned vege- 
tables are only 70% of last year’s. 


Home grown food saves man-power, 
railroad freight and distribution. 


Every pound of food you grow is a 
contribution to victory; every hour 
you work in the garden is an hour 
of war work. 


In return, the garden offers you 
healthy exercise, crisp, fresh vege- 
tables of excellent quality and high 
vitamin content. 


For your country and your home 


GROW A VICTORY GARDEN 


To get the best results from it 


Sow Seeds 


Sold through local stores from bulk or in 
the colorful RICE’S packets. 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS wc. 


Atlanta 2 - indianapolis 4 - Los Angeles 21 
Memphis 2 - Milford, Conn. 
Oakland 7 = San Antonio 6 


Packet seed division: 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 
Cambridge, N.Y. 





This all-organic plant food enriches the soil 
with nature's own products—poultry ma- 
nure with peat moss. DRICONURE is dry, 
clean, easy-to-use, and wll not burn. Large 
2 bushel (50 lb.) bag—sufficient for top 
dressing 1,000 sq. ft. lawn area or fertilizing 
250 sq. ft. of garden. 


DRICONURE is sold by leading garden 
supply stores everywhere. 


ICN 


ATKINS a DURBROW, inc. 
165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


177 Milk Street 1524 South Western Ave. 
Boston 9, Mass. Chicago 8, lil. 














Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 





Springtime Rose Trimming 


HE best time for pruning roses is the 

early Spring after the worst freezes are 
over and before the buds at the tips of the 
branches have advanced too far. If these 
buds are permitted to become too large, 
they will have absorbed necessary growing 
material stored by the plant for its Spring 
start. Before pruning is commenced. how- 
ever, the top cover of hay, straw or leaves 
should have been removed to permit the 
ground to thaw so that the hilled-up soil 
easily may be removed. 

Climbing roses should be administered 
to before the new shoots become long 
enough to sustain injury while they are in 
the process of being moved from their 
Winter berth on the ground to the Summer 
trellis. If the plant is too tall or the run- 
ners too long, both should be shortened to 
the desired length before the climber is 
raised. Some of the older basal shoots 
should be removed, too, if the wood is too 
thick, and all laterals brought to within 
two or three eyes of the main stems. These 
clipped laterals later will reward the careful 
gardener with much larger and more perfect 
clusters of blooms. When raising plants 
laid down for the Winter, care should be 
taken not to bunch the stems. Let these 
spread naturally, anchoring only when it is 
necessary for good, firm support. 

The floribundas and the hybrid teas 
should have the hilled soil removed so that 
any deeply injured branches may be 
trimmed properly. Depending on the 
height desired, the floribunda plants may 
be trimmed from one foot to several feet 
high. As with the climbers, the light wood 
should be taken out and the laterals cut to 
within a few eyes of the main stems. This 
method of pruning will give a massive dis- 
play of bloom from the older wood, fol- 
lowed by new bottom breaks and fresh 
blooming shoots which will prolong the 
flowering period throughout the Summer 
months. 

Hybrid teas in the colder areas of the 
country will need to keep all of the heavy 
wood which has not been injured. 

They first must be trimmed to a good 
eye below Winter injury. Sometimes it is 
necessary to go to the crown of the plant 
for this but more frequently firm stems are 
to be found above the hilling. If such is 
the case these may be left from eight to 12 
inches high. Once again, as with the climb- 
ing roses and floribundas, the weak 
branches must be removed and the laterals 
trimmed in. In milder climates experience 
will dictate the heights to which rose 
bushes should be trimmed. These range 
from 12 inches to two feet on the younger 
bushes and higher on the older ones. 


——Eugene Boerner. 
Newark, N. Y. 


Months and days I’ve wasted 
Doing some useless thing, 
How few the hours that have been well spent 
Viewing the flowers in spring. 
—Fujiwara no Okikaze (about 910 A.D.) 
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STOP] 


Get the BLACK LEAF 40 @ 











Aphis (plant lice), leafhoppers, 
leaf miners, mealy bugs, lace bugs, 


mest thrips, yeung sucking bugs and 
similar insects can be contrelied. 


SPRAY with BLACK LEAF 40 


An ounce makes 6 gallons of spray effective 
om aphis. Full directions with package—A 
uick, sure, economical control for 
these insect pests. 
Just a little spread on roosts kills poultry 
lice and feather mites. 


See Your Dealer 


TOBACC® BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., INCORPORATED, Louisville2,Ky. 4403 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 





“POPINJAY”’ 


Decorative Popcorn 
Altho the variegated ears contain kernels 
of different colors, the popped corn is pure 
white and delicious. 


Great Lakes Lettuce 
Best Iceberg type, good in dry weather. 


Flash Shell Bean 
Most brilliant and best shell bean. 


Merrimac Wonder Pepper 
The new sweet pepper for the North. 


White Mt. Watermelon 
Ripens in 65 days. 


Super-Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Originated in our cold New Hampshire 
climate. Early and profuse blooming also 
remarkably frost resistant. 


Described in our 1945 Catalogue. 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY AND SEED FARM 
DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














to grow anywhere. A l5c-Packet of 

seeds of each color, all 5 (value 75c) 

postpaid for 10c! Send dime today. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 







oo , lowa : 

Send 5 Pkts. Giant Zinnia Seeds » 

(No. 7688). Enclosedisl0c. 5 

r 
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= [Send Burpee'’s Seed Catalog FREE. * 
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Your a 
Garden Soil 


Hyper-Humus is invaluable for: 

® Preparing seed beds in flats, cold 
frames and open soil — prevents 
damping off losses. 

® Mixing with soil for transplanting 
flowering and vegetable plants, 
also shrubs and trees. 

® Mixing with fertilizer to prevent 
root burn. 


BE Ome 


a 


Supplies friendly Soil Bacteria, essen- 
tial to healthy plant growth. 


USE RHODO-GRO for 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Blueberries 
Ask your dealer— 

Write us for helpful free folders 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


Box 24 NEWTON, N. J. 
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FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


<4-Squirrel’s 

OO = eee $4.75 
Automatic 

a. eee $2.25 


Squirrelproot ‘‘Eye- 
Safe’ Feeder. .$3.75 


*“‘Eye-Safe” 
ee $1.75 


Orange Feeder 
(for Orioles) . .$1.50 


Folder mailed on 
request. 


audubon jy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 











you want some of 
the standard good varieties 
or you are a connoisseur and 
desire the finest of the recent 
introductions, you should have 
ur illustrated list. We have, we 
believe, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 


nV E. MIT SCh 


LEBANON, OREGON 






oy 
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A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 


—asc— for Victory Gardens 





<4 come serious by spraying every 7 to 
2°] 14 days with 2 teaspoonfuls D-X 
-{ Rotenone per gallon of water. This 
simple spray plan, applied regularly, 
~-. || <7] will protect your Victory Garden for 

ae c the entire season. Controls sucking 


) ) B Stop garden insects before they be- 





ss. ray “| and chewing insects. 
sae For sale by dealers everywhere. 
t B. G. PRATT CO. 
168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 
April 1, 1945 





Soldier's Italian Spring 


PRING in Italy is not at all like Spring 

in New England. There is no natural 
riotous array of blooms from roadsides and 
from woodlands. Missing are the wild 
growing blossoming plants of our mea- 
dows, fields, and hillsides. There is no 
freshly turned soil here that gives off that 
same particular pungent aroma of our 
farmlands. One cannot find the ,.wooded 
wild and the semi-wild characteristics of 
our hills. There is no undergrowth of 
brambles, shrubbery, and scrub saplings. 
The informality of our vistas—the scenes 
of natural splendors of New England — 
give way to carefully nurtured plants and 
harshly barren views here. 

Jonquils are blooming, but they are in 
gardens; the goldenrain tree blooms, but 
from behind walls; the chestnuts bloom, 
too, but from avenues and streets. 

No, the natural splendors of New Eng- 
land countrysides cannot be found in Italy. 
Our rivers and ponds and lakes, in all of 
their azure splendor, cannot be equalled by 
the rivers and the few lakes that are to be 
seen here. And when one reads of the 
Tiber river through Rome, or the Arno 
river through Florence, one should not 
vision clear waters coursing through the 
valleys into the sea. Actually, the waters 
are dirty, yellow, muddy, as they pass be- 
tween dykes, high-walled embankments, 
and deeply drained fields. 

No, Spring in Italy leaves much to be 
desired by American garden enthusiasts. 
Never will a nostalgia steal over me for a 
Spring in Italy, when the New England 
landscape scene, in all of its natural grace 
—with its warmth of colors and varied 
hues in every meadow and hillside—-sates 
the mental tones of my mind. 


—Ernest J. Zevitas. 


Somewhere in Italy. 








New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 




















YEAR or two ago this society made a 
request that the readers of Horticul- 
ture send us the names and locations of 
unusual stands of wild flowers and shrubs. 
Again we urge all who can to do this to 
help our sanctuary committee. The in- 
formation will, of course, be kept abso- 
lutely secret. 

We have learned of unusually large 
stands of Virginia bluebell (Mertensia vir- 
ginica) and of yellow ladyslipper (Cypri- 
pedium parviflorum) in Maine; of the 
showy ladyslipper (Cypripedium reginz) 
in Vermont; of calopogon or grass pink 
(Calopogon pulchellus), fringed gentian 
(Gentiana crinita), wild lupine (Lupinus 
perennis), American lotus (Nelumbo 
lutea), Sabatia gracillis and bloodroot 
(Sanguinaria canadensis) in Massachusetts, 
and of both the showy ladyslipper and 
white trillium (Trillium grandiflorum) 
in New Hampshire. 
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NUT MEAT TREATS 


ALL UNRATIONED 
HONEY BUTTER SPREAD: (12-0z. carton) Hone 
and pure creamery butter perfectly blended. Deli- 
cious on toast, waffles, cake, ice cream. 
CRYSTALLIZED HONEY SPREAD: (16-0z. carton) 
Honey crystallized to satin smoothness. New taste 
thrill on hot biscuits, waffles, toast. 

Any 4 Cartons $3. To one address only. 
Honey not shipped during Summer. 
FANCY NUT MEATS: Delicious to eat “out of hand” 
or in cakes, desserts, salads, candy. Extra special 
gift. Black Walnut Meats ........... $2.35 Ib. 

Butternut Meats ............... $2.65 lb. 
Postpaid in 48 states. No COD’s. 
Send check or money order. 


The 


Box 147 Dept. H4 


HORTUS SECOND 


While Copies Last 

+= — Less Than 
Half Price 

A concise Dic- 
tionary of Gar- 
° dening, General 
& SECOND Horticulture, 
rT —. and Cultivated 
gages ES Plants in North 
America. 


9 HONEY SPREADS 


Dedham, Mass. 
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Compiled by 
t. M. BAMUEY 


ad ETHEL TOE BAILEY 
os ————— 


~ HORTUS 


fy? oT, 
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An up-to-date 
complete record of the plants in 
cultivation on this continent should 
be in every gardener’s library. 
Compiled by 
L. H. BAILEY 
and 

ETHEL ZOE BAILEY 
Dr. Bailey is the author of “The Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture,” “Manual of 


Cultivated Plants,” “The Nursery Manual” 
and many other famous books. 


778 pages, 7 x 10 inches 
Durable fabrikoid binding 
All in one convenient, usable volume! 


Former Price $12.00 — Now Only $5.00 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Mass. Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


EASY-TO- P| N K 
GROW 

An old-time favorite, still used exten 

sively for its lovely colors that are by 

no means confined to pink. 

MANDEVILLE & KING CO., Rochester, N.Y. / 

Flower Seed Specialists for 69 Years 
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AT STORES 
EVERYWHERE 











“Weston Nurseries’ supply of 
nicer plants for landscape plant- 
ing ts complete and ready. 


We have thousands of: 


Lilacs 

Pink and White ‘Dogwood 

‘Rhododendrons 

Laurel 

‘Roses 

Perennials 

Victory Garden plants in 
season 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 
A Catalogue Is Y ours for the Asking 
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Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 
HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 





Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not isaue a catalog. 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 





Route 128 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 


DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other 
trees and shrubs should be sprayed now. 
Consult us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
Aspinwall 4204 Brookline, Mass. 
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Over-Wintered Lettuce 


N MARCH 3, after a long, cold 

Winter, I found that some lettuce 
plants of the 847 Iceberg type and some of 
the Big Boston variety, which were trans- 
planted under sash last Fall, had over- 
wintered in fair condition. Plants of the 
last named kinds, which were too small to 
transplant last Fall, wintered even better, 
with no other protection than two or three 
inches of red oak leaves held loosely in 
place with chicken wire netting. 

The oak leaves were chesen because 
they do not rot or pack down tightly. 
Such a covering can be removed gradually 
and entirely by the end of March and plants 
can be transplanted to a growing bed as 
soon as a plot of ground can be prepared. 

This is not a new way of handling let- 
tuce plants. Peter Henderson in his ‘‘Gar- 
dening for Profit’’ written 50 years ago, 
tells us that his practice was to sow cabbage 
and lettuce in the Fall for his earliest Spring 
crop. He transplanted these plants in 
frames an inch or so apart, covered the 
frames with sash and ventilated carefully 
all Winter. 

Some years ago the writer sowed in the 
Fall some lawn grass seed into which he 
had accidentally spilled a pinch of lettuce 
seed. The lettuce came up among the grass 
plants, apparently was protected by them 
and by Spring showed up as nice little 
plants. I lifted and transplanted them 
singly and they made good early lettuce. 

At another time at the New Hampshire 
experiment station I saw lettuce plants 
wintered successfully in a sash frame with 
the round surface under the glass mulched 
with dry straw. Of course we know that 
millions of cabbage, lettuce and onion 
plants are Fall-grown in the open field in 
the Middle South, where they are exposed 
to moderate frosts all Winter and are 
shipped North for use by growers every 
Spring. 

If this method can be used, as I believe 
it can, it will simplify the production of 
early Spring plants. 


—William H. Wolff. 
Springfield, Pa. 








GARDEN Toot House 
FASHIONED Rait FENCE 


Genuine old-fashioned hand split chestnut 
rails and long lasting creosoted cedar posts 
make this a durable and picturesque boundary 
fence for suburbs or country. The lowest in 
cost of all the rustic fences. 


Our garden tool houses, in a wide variety 
of sizes, are made in sections for quick and 
easy erecting. @ Write for information about 
our Rustic Fences, Sectional Buildings and 
Outdoor Furniture—or visit our shop. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC., 727 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 
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Waddle 


MINIATURE 


WHITE CORN 


Three Weeks 
Earlier Than Ordinary Corn 


Height about 3 feet. Ears 3 
50c 


to 4 inches long. Of Grey’s 
well-known fine quality and 

very sweet. Limited stock. Pkt, 
Order now! 











Illustrated catalogue sent free— 
upon request. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


“The Seedsmen and Florists” 
Since 1888 


82 Summer Street 


Boston 10, Mass. 


Tel. HUBbard 0730-0731 and 
WEYmouth 1470 


Weymouth store at junction of 
Routes 3 and 18 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 








tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 

These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new up-to-date edition of 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy ?”’ 


Price 25 cents 


Bulletin may be obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 
ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Your Choice: Ea. 35c; 10 for $3 


Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled 
petals having serrated edges. Mixed 
colors. 

Single Frilled. Large single flowers hand- 
somely ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 

Crested. Slightly frilled single type, with 
a cockscomb-like tuft or crest extending 
from the base of the petal to the edge. 
Mixed colors. 

Postpaid — Order Today — Start Now 

Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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GRAV ay 


CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 


MFG. CO. 
Box 418 











4% ORDER NOW FOR FUTURE DELIVERY * 


HERB PLANTS AND SEEDS 


Tooles’ catalog of Herb plants and 
seeds and Wisconsin Wild Flowers 
will be sent you free on request. You 
will find listed many unusual culinary 
and fragrant herbs including a good 
list of the best of the fragrant pelar- 
goniums, also many interesting native 
plants. 


The Tooles of Garry Nee Dule 


Box 33, Baraboo, Wisconsin 

















PEARCE SEEDS 


Acres of flowers, near to 3000 
_ kinds, grow at Old Orchard 
(and this one is Spigelia). 
Seeds are ready of most of 
them, plants or bulbs of many 
of them. Our Catalog covers 
VEGETABLES, too, the better 
kinds. Ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. VB 
Moorestown New Jersey 








GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 


EVERY CARDEN NEEDS 
HANDY-~INEXPENSIVE—_NON-RI RUSTING y 

With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00, 100 ft. yd 2 ga 
Prepsid. West of Miss, Add Se for 





THE GARDEN TOOLHOUS 





April 1, 1945 





The Tent Caterpillar 


HE eggs of the tent caterpillar which 
have spent the Winter in shiny, dark 
brown masses on the branches of apples, 
wild cherries, plums and other woody 
plants hatch in early Spring. Several hun- 
dred caterpillars may emerge from each 
mass and gather at a stem-crotch, often 
being joined by those from other egg 
masses. Once assembled, a web is spun, 
after which feeding on unfolding foliage 
takes place. Wherever the caterpillars 
crawl, they spin out threads with the re- 
sult that in a few days’ time silken path- 
ways from nest to feeding areas are estab- 
lished. The nests are occupied at night and 
during rainy weather. 
The nests grow larger during the month 
or more that the caterpillars require to at- 





Tent caterpillars after they have started 
to crawl in the Spring. 


tain full size. At that point, the white- 
striped larve move out from the nests to 
spin white cocoons from which they later 
emerge in the form of reddish-brown 
moths. 

It is obvious that the removal of egg 
masses in Winter provides an easy method 
of control. Also, where only a few webs 
are present, they can be disposed of by 
rubbing or brushing them from the tree 
forks and burning them. Where the job 
of control is a sizeable one, spraying the 
foliage with arsenate of lead will prove 
most effective. 








CEANOTHUS 


A Publication of the Santa Barbara Botanic Garden. 

Contains a complete report.on the genus Ceanothus, 

a distinctive group of North American Flowering 

Shrubs. Book is divided into two parts: 

1. Ceanothus for Gardens, Parks, and Roadsides. 

2. A Systematic Study of the Genus Ceanothus. 
325 Pages. 50 Photographs. 104 Drawings 


Order from your bookdealer—or postpaid $2. 6S from 
SANTA BARBARA BOTANIC GARDEN 
Santa Barbara California 
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COMPA NY 
: AG th YEAR| 


Just a Friendly Reminder that 

















@ now is the time to arrange 
for spraying foliage. 


Manpower is of course stil] lim- 
ited, but we will cooperate 
with you to the utmost of our 
ability . . . not only on Pruning 
and Spraying but also on any 
future plans you may have in 
mind. And that goes for our 
Landscape Department, too. 





a ne 
20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 














BROWNELL ROSE BUSHES 


Complete list of all the following 
varieties for this Spring delivery: 
SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


$1.50 each $15.00 dozen 
Extra large plants or potted ones 
$2.00 each $20.00 dozen 
Ann Vanderbilt Red Robin 
Break o’ Day Shades of Autumn 
Lily Pons V. for Victory 


New Break o’ Day Climbing Sport 
HARDY CLIMBERS 


Brownell Rambler Golden Glow 


Copper Glow White Gold 

Elegance Fred. S. Peck 

Golden Climber Carpet of Gold 
$1.50 each $15.00 dozen 


Cash with Order 


W. D. Brownell, Jr. 
EAST PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 











HENRY LEUTHARDT 
Port Chester - New York 


Specializing Exclusively 
for 20 years in this country—my 
Swiss ancestors 100 years— prope- 
gating the finest varieties of 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


bear delicious, full size fruit year after 
planting; need little space or care. 
APPLES (grafted on Malling stock) 
PEACHES—PEARS—PLUMS—APRICOTS 
NECTARINES—CHERRIES 
$3.75 to $9.00 each—as to age. Aleo: 


ESPALIERS-trained Fuit Trees 


The pride of old European gardens. 
Trellis grown in nurseries te 
svit American conditions. ORDER NOW, 


Write for Hivstrated catalogwe J 














AMERICAN ARTICHOKES 


(non Starch Vegetable) 

Five pounds seed $2.25 including postage 
The only Jerusalem Artichoke seed certified by 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Recipes and planting 
instructions supplied. 

ANTHONY ALPHONSE de BOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 























ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 


Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 


Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 











COLORFUL MEADOW-RUE 


(Thalictrum Rochebrunianum) 


Many showy Lavender Flowers on 4’ Stems. Grace- 
ful Cut Foliage. A new hardy plant. For sun or 
light shade, moist rich soil. 


Vigorous Plants $.75 each, 3 for $2.00 Postpaid 
Limited Quantity, Order Early 
Offer Ends April 30 


__saxton & wilson 
Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON of 
maplewood, oregon HARDY PLANTS 














A few plants of Calendula will 
fill a vase daily, even after the 


| MANDEVILLE & KING CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
| Flower Seed Specialists 
for 69 Years 





AT STORES 
EVERYWHERE 








SLUE SPRUCE 39 


4-year-old healthy trees, 4 to 8 in., fine $3. 
root systems, sent POSTP t proper 
lanting time—carefully packed, Pa for only 
3.00. Folders on Forest, Xmas Trees, Orna- 
mentals FREE. Address below. 
We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, planting 


stock, price list. 
SSER FORESTS, Inc. 






Indiana, Penna. 


HYPONeX 





PLANT 
FOOD 


Grows bigger and better house plants, 
flowers, vegetables, lawns and trees in 


poorest soil— even in sand, cinders, or 
water .. . Results sure—doesn't burn. Clean, odorless, 
soluble powder—complete and balanced. At stores, or 
send 10¢ for 1 oz. (makes 6 gals.) or $1. for 11b.(100 gals.). 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., 315 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


5 Early Blooming for $2.00 postpaid 
English Chrysanthemums are the largest flowered 
of all hardy sorts, often producing 6” to 7’ blooms 
when disbudded. We list a large collection of these 
as well as all other types of Hardy Mums. 

Send for complete catalog of Hardy Perennials— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES €E.101 Sharp Spokane, Wash. 





























THE NEW CATALOGUES 





Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va., 
issue a planting guide which covers a wide 
range of material, with special emphasis 
on fruit, including the kinds which are par- 
ticularly desirable in the South, like paw- 
paws, persimmons, figs and nectarines. 
Nut trees are also listed. Among the orna- 
mentals, the crepe myrtle is both described 
and illustrated. 


Mile High Seed Co., Grand Junction, 
Colo., sends out a small catalogue listing 
vegetable and flower varieties which are 
adapted to the Colorado climate. 


Kellogg’s Garden Beauty Book from the 
R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich., is 
an unusually attractive catalogue filled 
with pictures in full color, showing such 
perennials as the gaillardia Goblin, the 
trollius Golden Queen, the new dahlia 
George Relyea, the new baby blue phlox 
Sonja, the azaleamum Summer Sunset, and 
several new azaleamums including Sum- 
mer Sunset and Summer Gold. 


From La Conner, Wash., comes the cata- 
logue of the Puget Sound Seed Co., with 
excellent descriptions of the vegetables and 
plants which flourish in that center of good 
gardening. The colored illustrations in- 
clude the camellia, Double Red, the salvia, 
Zurich, Giant polyanthus and the nierem- 
bergia, Purple Robe. 


As usual, Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, 
Conn., issue a very handsome catalogue. 
As an insert, it has four large pictures of 
new garden chrysanthemums photo- 
graphed in natural color. This is a highly 
interesting innovation. Naturally many 
new chrysanthemum varieties as well as 
the older favorites are to be found in this 
catalogue. 


Kelly Plant Gardens, Spokane, Wash., 
issue a very comprehensive catalogue filled 
with handsome pictures in color, featuring 
the kinds, of course, which flourish in the 
Pacific northwest, although, as a matter 
of fact, many of them are the same as 
those grown in other parts of the country. 


Totty’s 1945 catalogue, Madison, N. J., is 
a sumptuous one, beautifully printed, with 
many colored pictures. This catalogue 
makes a feature of chrysanthemums and 
roses. It also includes hardy perennials 
and places particular emphasis on the new 
viola Purple Heart and the novelty helio- 
trope Black Prince. 


William Tricker, Saddle River, N. J., 
issues a catalogue which answers most of 
the questions likely to be asked by garden 
makers having water lily pools or more 
extensive water lily gardens. This cata- 
logue is devoted wholly to aquatic and bog 
plants and is very comprehensive. 


Bay State Nurseries, North Abington, 
Mass., present a very comprehensive list of 
plant material including trees, shrubs, per- 
ennials, plant vines and roses. This cata- 
logue, although not illustrated, is particu- 
larly useful because of the excellent de- 
scriptions it gives of the material listed. 


Corliss Bros., Gloucester, Mass., issue a 
plant list covering a wide range of material 
from trees and shrubs to plants for win- 
dow boxes. Among the new plants fea- 
tured is the buddleia White Bouquet, the 
campanula Blue Gardenia, the hardy aster, 
Palmyra, and a new list of English cottage 
carnations. 


E. C. Robbins, Ashford, N. C., is sending 
out a list of ornamental hardy trees, 
shrubs, plants and bulbs which garden 
makers will find useful because of the wide 
range of plants it contains. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT by Planting Early- 
Bearing Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, and Berry Plants, 
offered by Virginia’s Largest Growers. Write for 
New Low-Price Catalogue, listing extensive line of 
Fruits and Ornamentals. Waynesboro Nurseries, 
Waynesboro, Va. 





ROOT SPECIALIST — Offering one, two, three 
year Mary Washington Asparagus roots, Chicory 
roots, Victoria Rhubarb roots, Maliner, Krew 
Horse-radish roots for planting and also grinding. 
All herbs. List sent. arren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6”—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 160 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 





SMALL FRUITS — St. Regis red Everbearing 
Raspberry plants, Eldorado Blackberry, Lucretia 
Dewberry, Black Diamond Thornless Boysenberry, 
Jersey, Rubel, Rancocas Blueberry, Strawberry 
plants, including Success, Pathfinder, Wild Plums. 
List sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





OUR $2.00 SPECIAL: Large flowering tropical 
water lily—white, blue or pink, water hyacinth, 
spawning grass, snails, paper or umbrella plant. 
Tropical Fish Farm, 24319 Lorain Road, No. 
Olmsted, Ohio. 





WANT EARLY FLOWERS Each Spring! Grow 
hardy primroses from seed. Fresh Oregon grown, 
$1.00 per pkg. Plants Three for a Dollar Postpaid. 
Primrose Acres, Rt. 16, Box 446, Portland 2, Ore. 





FREE—Devotional pamphlet, ‘‘Roses that speak 
of Christ.”’ Sent postpaid to anyone requesting 
same. W. R. Marshall, 4850 Newport Ave., Detroit 
13, Mich. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Algonquin; Flashlish; 
Lavender Lassie; Early Wonder, white; one each 
$2.00, three each $5.75. Free List. Santos Gardens, 
4119 Penn Ave., No. Minneapolis 12, Minn. 


THE NEW AND BETTER hardy Ohrysanthemums, 
Phlox, and Asters. Free List. Miller’s Greenhouse, 
Torrington, Wyo. 











HERBS — Chives, Thyme, Lavender, All Mints, 
Tarragon, Sage, etc. List Sent. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


DAYLILIES EXCLUSIVELY: Over 200 choice 
varieties from all leading hybridizers. Wide color 
range. Send for descriptive list. Sylvan Gardens, 
3235 S W Scholls Ferry Road, Portland 1, Oregon. 


10 DIFFERENT Hardy Fieldgrown Phlox, labeled 
and named, $3. August Lindemann, R. 1, Catskill, 
= 











DAHLIAS, guaranteed prize winning, reasonable. 
Collections special price. Thos. L. Galvin, 4 Bed- 
ford St., Peabody, Mass. 


COMPOST HASTENEBS. Don’t burn leaves or 
waste table scraps! Make cheaply into rich fer- 
tilizer. Quick, EASY. Works all seasons! In- 
formation free. Maclean’s, Bridgeton 3, Indiana. 








WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





HELP WANTED 





GARDENER COUPLE: For small country place 
(near Middletown, Conn.) Hothouse to be added, 
also vegetable garden. Suitable separate house on 
separate property; excellent home and opportunity 
for permanent position. Address Box 405, care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 








MAN having agricultural college education for 
country home, situated twenty miles from Cleve- 
land. Knowledge of farming, gardening, etc. Single 
man preferred. Give references, salary expected, 
and experience with application. Box 316, care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 





WANTED: Executive with landscape and nursery 
experience to call on clients, suburban Boston, and 
handle office matters. Good permanent position 
with old established company. Little-Tree Farms, 
Inc., 3 Warren Road, Framingham, Mass. 


GARDENERS; Male or Female. Pleasant work in 
outdoor show gardens. Mountain House Resort, 
experience not necessary. Write Mr. Francis G. 
Smiley, Mohonk Lake, Ulster County, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT or Head Gardener’s position 
desired. Experienced horticulturist under glass as 
well as out-of-doors. Age 41. Fine references; 
graduate of horticultural schools. Box O. E. &., 
care of “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to Members 


The latest books and pamphlets on 
VEGETABLE GARDENS are included 
in the Library. 

Also among the Library's 5700 
volumes, are recent books on other 
special phases of gardening, old 
herbals, | wea of many States, current 
horticultural magazines and bound 
volumes of old issues, catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries. 

Non-members and out-of-town vis- 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 





APRIL 
NARCISSUS SHOW 


(Definite dates to be announced) 


to be held 
at the headquarters of 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York 


598 Madison Avenue 













































New York City 


while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of gar- 
den making. For additional informa- 
tion address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 


itors are cordially invited to use the 
comfortable wees Terminal for refer- 
ence and research work. 

Catalogue 25c 





Schedules containing classes for 
private and commercial growers 
and amateurs may be obtained 
upon request to the Executive 
Secretary. 





Winter Hours — Office and Library 
(September 15 — June 15) 
Wadkiieeo= 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays — 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 























Praise for Buttercup Squash 


N A discussion of varieties of vegetables 

recommended for the home gardener 
Horticulture states, in the March | issue: 
The squash Butternut continues to meet 
with favor in most parts of the country; 
and added as a baked squash it is quite 
equal to Acorn or Des Moines. Professor 
Ray M. Koon of the Waltham Field Sta- 
tion lists Butternut, Buttercup, Quality, 
Delicious and Des Moines as the best va- 
rieties, and then discreetly adds, choice de- 
pending upon your taste. 

These selections are up-to-date, dis- 
criminating, authoritative. I have grown 
Buttercup, Delicious and Quality. I very 
much prefer the taste of Buttercup to that 
of Butternut and have been unable to get 
enthusiastic over Des Moines. I have eaten 
squash of about every variety listed in the 
seed catalogues and regard Buttercup as the 
best. I consider Quality as a fairly close 
second, but not the equal of Buttercup. 

This year I ate after March | the last of 
the Buttercup squashes I had raised. But- 
tercup squashes are small, about four or 
five pounds each; a size convenient for use 
in the ordinary family of five or fewer 
persons. 


Natick, Mass. 
PERENNIAL 


FRE BOOKLET 


Plan your perennial garden now — send for 
our Perennial Booklet illustrated in full color. 


Barnhaven’s Famous 


PRIMROSES 


Hardy and Unsurpassed in Beauty 

English, European and Asiatic types 

Illustrated Primrose Guide and Catalog 
on request 


Barnhaven Gardens 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Bulb and Plant Specialist 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 


Gresham, Oregon 




















eae TYE IS NYS 


Send today! Clean, odor- 

less, holds soil moisture, 

keeps down weeds. 
100 Ibs. $2.50 ppd. = 
500 Ibs. $10.50 ppd. 


= 
- 
le 
x ey 
AS ka No shipm’ ts west of Miss. River @ 
“RO Descriptive folder on request 
LARROWE'S - Cohocton, N. Y. & 


DOUBLE BLOODROOT 


(Sanguinaria canadensis plena) 
This very rare form, unusual and lovely, with flow- 
ers like small double white Peonies, will soon be in 
bloom. Grows easily in the wild garden in we | 
soil, part shade. Transplants best in fall. Stoc 
very limited. Order now for September delivery. 
Strong roots, $1.15 each, postpaid. 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 


CONSULTING ARBORIST 


“ON YOUR PLACE” advice on Shade Tree Dis- 
eases. Professional reports giving recommenda- 
tions for the treatment and care of Shade Trees. 
Supervision and direction of Shade Tree Service. 
Reasonable fees. Full information on request. 


ALBERT W. DODGE 
Massachusetts 









DAYLILY BOOKLET—FREE! 
Our booklet describing and il- 
lustrating the newest and best 
in Daylilies is yours on request. 

FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 445A Weiser Park, Pa. 


















Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s 
Spring catalog. Enclose 10c for 
mailing and handling costs. 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


Dept. 42, Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 


HERB SEED COLLECTION 


Choice of 8 Packets for $1 
Sweet Marjoram, Basil, Savory, Dill, Burnet, 
Coriander, Oress, Fennel, Chervil, Lovage, 
Sage, Lemon Basil, Borage, Parsley. 
Catalog mailed upon request. 
COTTAGE HERB FARM 
New Hampshire 














Marlboro 








—Austin H. Frittz. 





Wenham 


GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 














Send for fre e samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


. ¢ 
Lead pencil markings permanent 







Catalogue Free on Request It's FREE! Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM. INC. PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM — ae eS oon on 
Dept. H Seiieattn. Box 345A Bristol, P with garden. my or okt & purpose. 




















ie) 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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Nestling in the foothills of the Berkshires is the 112-year-old First Congregational 
Church of New Milford, facing the green of this beautiful little New England City. 


Beautiful American Landmarks 

Under the charm and inspiration of majestic trees, Thomas Gray wrote his 
immortal Elegy in a Country Churchyard. His words, “Beneath those rugged elms, 
that yew-tree’s shade,” symbolize the love and appreciation of beautiful trees that 
we all share. 

You can scarcely think of a village church without having your thoughts filled 
with the heart-warming picture of a slender spire, rising above the companion- 
able branches of sheltering, stately trees—and graceful trees can bring this same 
warmth and livability to your own home as well. 

For years Bartlett has been the leader in the scientific care and preservation 
of trees. The facilities of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratory and its staff of 
nationally known scientists are always at your service. 

Many trees are suffering from last year’s drought and insect depredations, and 
from malnutrition as well. Now is the time to feed your trees, particularly if dead 
branches are noticeable. 


Coco! THE F.A.BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO, * terns ts Ruseance 


LABORA 
Office and Laboratories Stamford, Connecticut ne 


BARTLETT execers 





